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ONLY AMERICA HAS SUCH AN AIRPLANE 





When the United States Navy ordered hundreds of these Vought shipboard fighters, American 
aviation took another great stride forward. For the first time on either side of the Atlantic, 
here is an airplane that meets the highly specialized requirements of shipboard use and still pro- 
duces the blazing speed to match any airplane in the sky. Only America has such an airplane. 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT. ; 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE THREE DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Aviation Products may meet every laboratory test devised, they 
may run hundreds of hours on the test block, but final and con- 
clusive proof of quality is the flight check. Humble Esso Aviation 
Oil has been flight checked. In service tests on commercial air 
lines it has passed the rigid inspections of air line ground crews 
and engine manufacturers alike. These tests proved that Humble 


Esso is an aviation oil on which you can depend. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





HANDFUL OF Joeagoower 


ARDLY larger than a man’s hand, 
H such nests of high precision gears 
transmit up to 190 horsepower to 
impellers of Wright two-speed super- 
chargers, making it possible to pro- 
vide both maximum power at takeoff 
and an increase of 20 per cent in the 
output of a 14-cylinder Cyclone en- 
gine at high altitudes. 


In gear making as in other phases of 
engine manufacture, Wright has set 
new standards for refinement of de- 
sign, materials and finish. Yet the 





company’s manufacturing background 
has made possible the expansion of 
these high precision facilities to the 
point where today Wright has 
reached the unprecedented output 
of more than 1,700,000 horsepower 
a month for national defense. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION + PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


































Pioneer Precision to provide 


tae 


unfailing Perception tor men who fly 


A swift glance at his Pioneer 
Instruments tells a pilot what he 


wants to know. His confidence 





rests in the knowledge that what 
he sees is as accurately recorded 
as human skill can contrive. He 
knows that before these faithful 
instruments came under his eyes, 
they underwent hours of closest 
scrutiny, part by part—exhaustive 
tests and inspections by other 
keen eyes and skilled hands of 
Pioneer craftsmen. ; 

Although Pioneer production 
has necessarily been expanded 
enormously, not one test or in- 
spection is hurried. Spacious new 
modern facilities enable Pioneer 
production to set new records to 


meet America’s urgent needs. 


The finest of precision production machinery L 
does not lessen the ceaseless watchfulness of Pio- 
neer inspection, to hold dimensions within the 


close tolerances demanded for Pioneer Precision. 
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BREWSTER BUFFALOS at Singapore are the first sight to welcome 
incoming friendly ships of sea or air, or to warn invaders of the 
British defense ring in those far-off seas. Squadrons of Brewsters, 


already at Singapore, are the vanguard of protection flowing from 





American aircraft factories not only to strengthen Britain at home, but 


also to defend the farthest-flung possessions of the British Empire. 
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We're old friends, so I suppose we can speak frankly. Now honestly, fellows, was last 
month's problem too tough for you? Are you ready to cry ‘‘Uncle’’? If you are, just 
write and let me know—we'll go back to easy ‘*‘Brain-Twisters 


again. 


Major Al Williams, alias ‘“Tattered Wing Tips,”’ 
Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FUNNYBONER DEPT. 


The following Aviation Primer was au- 
thored by Russ Brinkley of Station WHP, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Not bad, Russ! 


: Detine an amphibian 


Q: What is a wing flap? 

A: An aileron on relief 

@: Describe a successful landing 

A: Any landing you can walk away from. 
@: What is the last word in parachutes? 
A: Jump! 

Q 

a 


: A combination eagle, chicken, and 


duck 
A: What is aeronautical amnesia? 
Q: Instrument flying 


THIS MONTH'S BRAIN TWISTER 


Clifford Crankshaw of Detroit, Mich., 
sends in this “‘brain-blitz,"’ as he calls 


it, for you to work on 
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An air taxi operator paid $90,000 for a 
fleet of planes, each costing the same 
amount. Five of the planes crashed and 
he sold 20% of the remainder for one- 
sixth of his original investment 

How many planes did he buy and how 
much did he pay for each? 
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FLYING HOUSEKEEPERS 





The other day we dropped off at the air- 
port at Hartford, Conn. It was one of 
those bright spring days—perfect for fly- 
ing—that really bring the sports pilots 
out 

We lay there on the grass, watching 
them as they practiced take-offs and land- 
ings, and suddenly we were struck by the 
fact that every plane seemed as spic and 
span as though it had just come off the 
assembly line. And then looking over 
at the hangar, where most of the pilots 
kept their planes, we saw—a great big 
GULF sign! 

What's the moral? Simply this: A pilot 
who takes pride in the appearance and 
condition of his plane, thinks about the 
inside as well as the outside. These pilots 
were mostly Gulfpride users. Because 
they know that one of the best ways to 
keep an engine clean and sweet-running 
is to use an oil that has been specially 
refined so as to be resistant to carbon 
and sludge formations. They know that 
Gulfpride is refined from special crudes— 
by our special Alchlor Process—a process 
which removes more of the engine foul- 
ing carbon and sludge formers. 

Of course you take pride in your plane. 
And we take a great deal of pride in being 
able to produce an oil like Gulfpride for 
pilots like you! 


THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 


Dear Major, 

It happened in the banana country of 
Panama. His name was Wilbur. . . (deleted 
by censor.) 


When I wandered through the jungle into 
his home, he was testing his second plane. 
He even had a home-made field. The runway 
was carefully graded—6 feet wide by 100 
feet long and 150 foot jungle trees right up 
to the edge. 

Since the termites were bad, he constructed 
this ship from the tropical wood, Copobolo, 
which is impervious to insects and about 
twice as heavy as lead. To start with, the 
fuselage used four by fours with four by 
four braces. This was covered with 1 inch 
planking (all toe-nailed in). The controls 
took bailing wire, while the joy stick was 
carved out of a piece of Copobolo that I 
could not reach around with both hands. He 
had a French Monosoupapa motor for power, 
about 80. 

I slipped a gallon of Gulf Aviation Gaso- 
line into his kerosene tank, and watched him 
take off. He went through those trees so fast 
that they fell right back on their trunks! He 
was headed toward a big ditch at (0) degrees 
altitude. I heard the next day that the govern- 
ment was going to pay him for digging the 
new locks for the Panama Canal, but they 
couldn't find him. 





Six months later he turned up in a mon- 
astery in the Khyber Pass, chewing a lead 
pencil and saying over and over, “I woulda 
went further but that G.A.G. was so strong 
all the cylinder heads blew off and I got 
tired sticking my hands over each piston in 
the firing order.” 

Yours truly, 
Kenneth W. Byars, 
Ex. U.S.N. 43. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company . . . makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE CADETS TRAIN IN DALLAS 


Being chosen by representatives of the British Government to train His 
Majesty's Royal Air Force cadets is an honor and obligation which the 
Dallas Aviation School is proud to assume. 


Excellent Flying weather, fine equipment and experienced instructors are 
vital to training and were of paramount importance to the British representa- 
tives who chose our school. 


slate ’ RRA 
The same excellent facilities are avail- ¢ ictal 
able to all young Americans interested a0 tytn 
love Field, 
Dallas, Texas. 


in aviation. 
Without any obligation to me please send your 


catalog to: 


Name 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 


& AIR COLLEGE 
LOVE FIELD DALLAS 


Address 
City 


State Age 
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Polly Smith Photo. 
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REPORT FROM CALIFORNIA 


A friend writes from the West Coast: “Fly- 
ing machines are rolling out the doors of the 
Douglas, Lockheed and Consolidated factories, 
not even to mention Vultee and North Ameri- 
can, in surprising numbers. After a visit to 
these factories it begins to dawn on us that Mr. 
Knudsen is "way down yonder on the conserva- 
tive side in announcing production figures. It 
was 1,470 a month at the last count, which 
surely must be 600 to 800 shy of the actual 
production. Consolidated has a line of 40 
PBY’s constantly in fabrication, and that line 
moves along to a new station every few hours. 
B-24’s (the British Brethren call them “Libera- 
tors”) are scattered all over the Consolidated 
yard getting their manes brushed out and 
their tails cropped. 

The letter continues: 

At the Lockheed plant they are parking 
Hudson Bombers in people’s laps. One of the 


ngineers said the time would come when Lock- 
heed and the British Brethren would have to 
nstitute a campaign with a slogan something 
ke, “Be Patriotic—Take An Orphan Lock 
heed Into Your Home”. 

Douglas is building DB-7’s (A-20’s to us, 
Bostons to the British) faster than those im 
mature pilots in England can wreck them 
which the same thing as a brewery turning 


out brew faster than a man can consume it. 

\t Vultee they have the fabricating line 
moving so fast that a man went out to lunch 
the other day and was 20 minutes late getting 
back to his bolt-and-nut station on the trainer 
line, and when he asked where was the air- 
plane he had been working on, he was told, 
“Oh, that one, it trained forty Flying Cadets 
and was bought by Charlie Babb and traded to 
the Heathen Chinee, and now it is on its way 
back to Downey to have the left wingtip re- 
placed.” 

The man said, “I am relieved no end because 
that there airplane never had a left wingtip 
in the first place. I was working on it when 
you took it away.” 

At North American, since the strike, every- 
body has a spy complex, including Mister Lee 
Taylor who eats steaks for breakfast, and when 
you have got Mister Lee Taylor aroused, you 
have moved a mountain. It was always hard 
to get by the front door of Dutch Kindelberger’s 
establishment, and now you have to carry a 
copy of the Constitution and another of the 
Pledge to the Flag and tote along an affidavit 
that you were baptized a Methodist in Keokuk 
before they will even give the order for the 
gendarmes to let go your arm. 

We asked for one of those big forms you 
fill out when you go in, and the man at the 
desk said, “All right, but you can’t print that.” 
We wondered what would happen to a man 
with a photographic mind, who did. 

But North American is getting production, 
and beyond that the libel laws and that 1917 
statute about giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy, with appropriate penalties, prevent our 
saying anything. 


(Continued on pag 29) 
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It’s mighty good to know 


their ignition is up to 


ip an inspiring sight, the view of 


planes over America takes on new signifi- 





cance today. For as the arm of America’s air 
defense grows daily stronger, the sight of 
American-built aircraft overhead is comforting 
as well as inspiring. 

And it’s good toknow that our planesare upto 
the world’s highest aviation standards Skilled 
craftsmen together with many years of service 
to every branch of American aviation enables 
Bendix -Scintilla to manufacture aircraft mag- 
netos, spark plugs, switches and radio shielding 


that measure up to those high standards. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO 
DIVISION 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


BENDIX 
| eis INTILLA 
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e When, and if, this action is necessary—your best 


assurance of a safe landing is an 


IRVIN 
AIR CHUTE 


Irvin Air Chutes set ’em down safely, surely and 
gently. Standard equipment for British Air Min- 
istry and over 40 
other government 


air forces. 


USED IN MOST 
C.A.A. SCHOOLS 
Literature can be had 
by school executives 
for the asking. Ad- 
dress Main Office in 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
6 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. ‘“Rcrraro SS 2°" 


Southern Representative: LEON McKENNON 
Leve Field, Dallas, Texas 


Factories at Buffalo, N. Y.; Glendale, Calif.; Fort Erie, Canada; Letch- 
worth, England; Stockholm, Sweden, and other countries. 


i Chutes 
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Not for Inexperienced Hands 


HE loss of several Hudson bombers during the first few 

weeks the U. S. Army Air Forces took over the trans- 
continental ferry job is as disturbing as it is ominous. 
Are we facing another instance where the military assumes 
a job that commercial pilots have been doing splendidly 
all along—like the air mail fiasco of 1934—and then fails 
to measure up to the job being done by the commercial 
pilots? We certainly hope not, because our air force has 
come a long way since 1934, learned a lot of lessons and 
should know whether or not it is in a position to handle 
the assignments it takes on. 

The fact remains that the Lockheed commercial pilots 
have ferried well over a thousand Hudson bombers across 
the continent in the past year and the only fatal accident 
was the one at El Paso when the pilot hit a radio tower. 
The Army Ferry Command, headed by Col. Robert Olds, 
has had the job a brief few weeks. They have lost five 
Hudsons, one of them involving the loss of two young 
pilots. 

We don’t know where or how Colonel Olds gets his 
pilots for the Ferry Command, but if the record in the 
future is going to be anything like the record of the first 
few weeks, we will lose a lot of good men and some ex 
pensive bombers along with them, and still accomplish 
nothing for national defense. 

It’s our understanding that many of the Army boys 
doing the job have less than 300 hours total time, very 
little of which, if any, is on heavy bi-motor equipment. 
Why then are they not given an extensive training course 
in this type of equipment prior to taking on such responsi- 
bilities? Why can’t the old-time commercial ferry pilots 
be utilized as instructors for these youngsters if the Army 
insists on doing the ferrying? 

About the silliest thing that has come to our attention 
lately is a questionnaire recently sent out to all women 
pilots who have 200 or more hours in the air, to determine 
their willingness to ferry airplanes or work as an auxiliary 
to the air corps in order to release pilots for tactical and 
combat training by taking over the routine ferrying and 
ground duties similar to the women’s auxiliary air force 
in England. The questionnaire is supposed to have origi- 
nated in the War Department. It wouldn’t seem so silly 
to us except for the fact that a couple of months ago the 
War Department emphatically demanded the elimination 
of women from receiving Civilian Pilot Training under 
the CAA program! Maybe they will call on the Boy 
Scouts next! 

The Air Corps now has some 9,000 aviation cadets in 
training—most of them as pilots—at civilian contract and 
Army flying schools. It will not be until early fall when 
we reach our 12,000-military-pilots-a-year rate of train- 
ing, with a total of 51 schools in operation. Thirty-four 
new flying schools are being added to the training system 
under the program to train pilots at the rate of 30,000 a 
year, thus raising the total number to 85 schools. 
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These schools will have to be staffed by instructors and 
manned by seasoned men while the Army air forces simul- 
taneously build up the combat and tactical units. Why 
the Army takes over the ferrying job under these condi- 
tions when civilian pilots can do the job hasn’t been ex- 
plained satisfactorily as yet. There was some talk of 
“speedier deliveries to England”. You can put your tongue 
in your cheek on that one. 

We don’t hold ourselves out as military experts, but hav- 
ing been burned once before by the military superiority 
complex of rushing into jobs that are being handled better, 
cheaper, safer and more efficiently by civilians, it’s natural 
to feel squeamish on this occasion. 

That’s why we would like to see the ferry job returned 
to commercial pilots and the army boys returned to their 
training at advanced and tactical schools. We apparently 
haven’t learned yet that modern warfare calls for the use 
of civilians in every job where civilians can serve in order 
to release the military for the purely military tasks. 


Educational Requirements 


E learn with unbridled satisfaction that the first full 

class of enlisted flying students in the history of 
the Army Air Forces will begin flight training in August 
under the supervision of the Gulf Coast Air Corps Training 
Center. Two hundred students, all of whom will be 
detailed from the ranks of the Army and many of whom 
are expected to be enlisted men of the Army Air Forces, 
will start flight training August 23. Another 200 tenta- 
tively are scheduled to begin training October 4, and a 
third class of the same number will get underway about 
December 8. 

Letters have gone out to young men who tried to get 
appointments as flying cadets but failed because they 
couldn’t meet the educational requirements advising them 
they are probably eligible for training as enlisted pilots. 

For years we have maintained the United States would 
never build up an adequate air force by limiting it to 
boys with college educations. Why our Army hasn’t experi- 
mented with non-college youth way before now is beyond 
our comprehension. We need thousands of healthy, re- 
sourceful, young Americans to fly the airplanes that will 
soon be coming off our production lines like sausages out 
of a meat factory. We're simply not going to get men 
fast enough if we hold on to the ridiculous idea that a 
man has to have a college education to be either a gentle- 
man or a combat pilot. Some of the greatest men in 
America, in all fields of endeavor, never got beyond the 
fifth grade. Some of the best pilots we ever knew never 
saw the inside of a high school because they had to quit 
school and root for themselves. 

It’s been our observation that America has gone hog- 
wild on higher education during the past few decades. 
We never could understand why the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Program went predominantly into colleges and uni- 
versities instead of providing numerically equivalent train- 
ing for non-college boys. In fact, we can cite you scores 
of examples where CPTP operators have not filled their 
present quotas from the college lists, while thousands of 
non-college boys are clamoring for a chance at subsidized 
flight training. The cases of devil-may-care attitude on 
the part of CPT college students have been far too numer- 
ous to escape attention. 

These facts do not condemn the continuation of flight 
training in our institutions of higher learning; but they 
do make us wonder why the colleges get all the gravy 
so that working girls can fly early in the morning, late 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Eagles Nest 






A survey of the training program in the Gulf Coast Air Corps Training Cen- 
ter reveals an annual production rate of 18,000 full-fledged military airmen. 


By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


VERY time your reporter goes down to Randolph Field 

for a visit he feels like kicking himself all over the lot 
for not having gone through that institution when age 
and opportunity permitted. 


There’s only one thing that makes me stop this campaign 
of hate against myself after I get there, and that’s Captain 
Bill Nuckols’ unmatched hospitality and warm desire to 
co-operate with the news gatherer on all scores. From the 
time you hit the post to the unpleasant moment of fare- 
well, you are conscious of constantly walking on the wel- 
come mat, for it’s all over the place. Bill makes you feel 
you are a part owner in the greatest and most architecturally 
perfect flight training center in the world. You get the 
idea that as a common ordinary citizen of the United 
States, you are a stockholder in the military establishment— 
not an outsider who has to be tolerated just because we 
live in a democracy. We wish that public relations of- 
ficers on our other great military posts would take some 
lessons out of Nuckols’ book. It would be beneficial to 
our military services. The people of the United States 
would have a clearer picture of what we’re up to, how 
we're getting along in building the world’s greatest air 
force, and surely get better sold on the men and the job 
they are doing. We are also firmly convinced this busi- 
ness of getting air corps flying cadet candidates would be 
like shooting fish in a barrel. With the Nuckols brand of 
publicity and public relations, the job would be one of 
elimination of candidates instead of the present method 
of raking the country with a fine-tooth comb for prospects. 


Howsoever that may be, our July visit to the Gulf 
Coast Air Corps Training Center headquaters at Randolph 
convinced us that the manufacture of military pilots is 
making headway. More than 18,000 airmen will be trained 
annually in the Gulf Coast area alone. At the present 
time thirty-two primary, basic and advanced flying schools 
and one bombing range are in operation or under con- 


struction in the area. 


While at Randolph we learned that new construction 
totaling approximately $55,000,000 for the military flying 
schools will be required to meet the greatly increased train- 
ing program. Many of the new training schools are 
nearing completion, as in the case of the giant twin- 
engined pilot and bombardier school at Ellington Field, 
Houston, Texas, and the pursuit pilots’ school at Victoria, 
Texas. Kelly Field and Brooks Field, San Antonio, Texas, 
“veterans” of many years, are undergoing extensive mod- 
ernization, at a cost of about $6,500,000. 


Twelve thousand of the 18,000 airmen to be trained 
annually in the GCACTC area will be airplane pilots, 3,000 
will be bombardiers, 2,000 will be aerial navigators, and 
1,000 will be observers. 


Of the 12,000 fliers, 7,500 will be trained as multi- 
engined pilots, and 4,500 will be taught the intricacies of 
waspish single engined pursuit planes. 


AUGUST, 1941 


S late as June, 1939, there were only two Air Corps 

flying schools in the entire Nation—Randolph Field, 
a combination primary and basic school, and Kelly Field, 
the advanced flying school. Two years and a few days 
later, 32 major flying fields comprise the Gulf Coast Air 
Corps Training Center alone, with almost as many schools 
in each of the other two Training Centers, the West Coast 
and the Southeast Air Corps Training Centers. 


The thirty-two schools are divided into three categories, 
primary, basic and advanced. When the program swings 
into high gear late this fall, there will be 16 primary 
schools, six basic flying schools, five twin-engine advanced 
flying schools, three single engine advanced schools and 
one gunnery school. Aerial gunnery and bombing ranges 
will be constructed at numerous points along the Texas 
coast from Brownsville to the vicinity of Lake Charles, La. 


Ten civilian elementary flight training schools, under 
Air Corps supervision, using Air Corps planes and equip- 
ment now are in operation in the area. Contracts have 
been let to civilian operators for an additional six schools, 


(Continued on page 23) 





Major General Gerald C. Brant, commanding general of the Gulf 
Coast Air Corps Training Center, embracing the southwestern states. 
Brant announced on July 12 the establishment of facilities for train- 
ing more than 18,000 military airmen a year in the Gulf Coast area, 
or more than one-half the total proposed figure of 30,000 
air corps pilots annually. 








By ROGER W. KAHN 


) istry ire the day vhen the primary concern of all 
of us is national defer Development of a clear-cut, 
re ilistic policy res irdin private iVviation’s place in this 
emergency s one oT « most vital tasks. Propet en 
couragement will mak« efforts immeasurably valuable 
to national detense, ind the Same time preserve the non 
scheduled iwiation tructure iwainst Our return to more 


normal times 


} 


\ progt im must, howe D4 devel yped ind developed 


soon, or it may be too late These are days of readjust 
ment. Everything is being geared into the national de 
fense picture, and unk true perspectives are maint uined 
ind a sense of balance preserved these can also be days of 


tragic maladjustment so far as non-scheduled aviation 


I concerned 





There are those wh 1y private aviation has no real 
place in national defense; that as soon as the excitement 
starts private fly nv should bx shelved, grounded, put on 
ice for the duration Every thinking person issociated 
with non-scheduled aviation and aware of its manifold 
potentialities for emergenc vork of all kinds will deny 
that It ha 1 mission to p rorm, ind 1 am convinced 
of its ibility to perform ices that not only can be most 
useful but may constitute the difference between success 
ind failure in future nat defense developments; serv 
ices Which could very well turn the tide in a major crisis 


Remember the old story ibout the battle that Was lost 


for lack of a horseman, who was lost for lack of a horse, 


who was lost for lack of a shoe, which was lost for lack 
of a nail? Let it not be said at some future day that cet 
tain events could have been avoided /} private iviation had 
been permitted to play its full part in our ill out” de 


fense of this country 
What are some of the jol that can be assigned to 


| ] 
non-scheduled pilots al equipment? To mention § the 


most obviou ferrying, target service, target towing, 
umbulancs service, photog iphy, troop transport, personnel 
transport, ¢ imouflage testing, Coast i patrol, express service, 
liaison, land obser\ ition, nland patrol. These are but i 


few of the services that can and should be done by non 
scheduled pilots ind equipment, relieving the strictly mil 
itary men and machines for the jobs for which they ire 


especially qualihed 


How do we know that private aviation could do this 
work? Private aviation now includes some 17,000 aircraft 
ind 60,000 pilots with the grade of Private Certificate or 
better. An ther 40,000 student pilots are close to ichiey 


ing the Private grade. Within a matter of months we 


shall have it least 100,000 pilots in private aviation. 
Furthermore, the pilots and planes in non-scheduled avia 
tion have improved steadily in quality. Those who held 
pilot certificates a few years ago have had additional years 


ot experience 
In the meantime, many hundreds of them have become 


more able by virtue of their having to pass the rerating 
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Private Flying’s Role! 


National 


instructors’ test, and by their experience teaching in CPTP 
schools. The students in those courses are better than ever 
because they are taught under a strict, controlled course. 
[he influence of this controlled course has been such that 
it has boosted the quality of instruction given the flying 
students going through the regular commercial schools, 


is well as those in CPTP. 


There has been a surge of interest among older pilots 
in bettering their skill. They have improved themselves 
by securing instruction ratings, by taking Link trainer 
time, by getting instrument ratings. There has been a 
tremendous boom in radio in the non-scheduled field. So 
great has been the utilization of non-scheduled aircraft 
radio that the FCC was forced to recognize the trend, 
break away from the regulations that had been set up on 
the basis of marine radio experience, and adapt its rules 
to conditions affecting private operations. More pilots have 
gone in for seaplane flying. Many pilots have advanced to 
heavier type aircraft; many have gone into multi-engined 
ships, including amphibians. In other words, non-scheduled 
iviation personnel constitutes a qualified group. 

Thus in non-scheduled aviation we have a formidable 
reservoir of equipment and skilled and experienced per- 
sonnel. You would expect the Army, Navy, CAA and 
various defense Commissions to be fighting for the oppor 
tunity to mold this reservoir into the national defense 
effort, and no doubt some day one or all will be most 


ecager to have non scheduled aviation standing by its side. 


It just doesn’t make sense that in these days when all 
our activities are being shaped up for maximum national 
defense efttort, non scheduled aviation 1s being kept on 
tenterhooks as to its future; is being threatened with 
cancellation of manufacturing materials; is suffering the 
loss of airports and lack of equipment; is led to believe 
that the military is not interested in non-scheduled pilots 
except as doughboys, or cavalrymen, or pen-pushers in a 


' 
CIeric il assignments, ind sO On. 


The reaction of many milit iry leaders has been distinctly 
disappointing to pilots who have put in years of flying 
it their own expense; have bought and maintained equip- 
ment; have schooled themselves in instrument flying, 
meteorology navigation and radio operation—all with the 
feeling that some day if an emergency arose they would 
be able to pitch in and do an especially effective job because 
of the specialized experience that is theirs. W hy should a 
man with the experience of many of our private pilots 
be drafted and put to peeling potatoes in some infantry 
outfit when he could be up there spraying them? 

Now, at the very moment when everything possible 
should be done to unite and co-ordinate non-scheduled 
iviation, the strength of this great civil aviation struc- 
ture 1s being allow ed to deteriorate. It is only natural that 
the spirit of national defense among many of the pilots 


in non-scheduled aviation is undermined because of the 
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efense 


trend to disperse and break up non-scheduled aviation’s 





power instead of molding it into a stronger thing. 


A few of the many uses for non-scheduled pilots and 
planes were listed above. As a matter of fact, it is im- 
possible to define exactly what non-scheduled aviation’s 
complete role will be. No battle ever goes according to 
advance plans. About the only thing certain is the ele- 
ment of uncertainty. You never can tell what apparently 


small thing may turn the entire trend of an emergency. 


The obvious cue, then, is to prepare every asset we have 
for eventualities we can foresee, and thus automatically 
prepare them for what we cannot foresee. When the French 
1914 were built 
there was no idea they would some day perform an heroic 
duty. They didn’t have to be military cars to move those 


taxicabs that saved Paris and France in 


forces to the strategic fronts in a hurry. 


When the British pleasure boats that swarmed back and 
from Dunkirk 
were built, there was no thought that some day they would 
take part in one of history’s most stirring events. They 
did not have to be strictly naval craft to perform that 


forth across the channel to rescue the BEI 


mission. 


Remember the service performed by the pleasure craft 
of the Jersey “mosquito fleet” during the first World War? 
Consider the heroic work of hundreds of British trawlers; 
the patrol flying in private types of British planes; the 
green-painted Cub up in Norway that flew about on vari- 
ous missions close to the ground while invading Messer- 
schmidts and bombers roared overhead without seeing it. 

In Washington there is a commission charged with list- 
ing and investigating and, where warranted, encouraging 
the development of new ideas and inventions, particularly 
those items that may contribute to national defense. Scores 
of well-paid experts are traveling all over the country 






Roger Wolfe Kahn, well-known sportsman pilot 
and NAA board member, whose efforts in be- 
half of civil air defense organization are taking 
definite shape in the east, pending an officially 
sponsored national plan for the utilization of 
non-scheduled pilots and aircraft. Kahn, erst- 
while owner of a Lockheed "Electra," which was 
surrendered to the government in July, now flies 
a Fairchild "24", vintage ‘36, a good year, 
according to the author 





following up clues and making studies. 
Yet here we have this great non-scheduled 
aviation structure available, ready and 
waiting for streamlined incorporation into 
the national defense picture and nothing 
is done about it. 

This is all the more curious since the 
government has encouraged the forma- 
tion of a volunteer ski patrol made up 
of expert skiers, members of the National 
Ski Association, who know intimately the 
terrain over which they have plied their 
sport and who could thus co-operate in 
operations that, without their help, could 
bog down sadly. We have home guards 
in which there are mounted patrols com- 
posed of men who have gone in for horsemanship. Other 
examples might be cited. It seems as though every phase 
of our life except non-scheduled aviation is being or- 
ganized for some defense purpose. What’s wrong? 

There is plenty of work for non-scheduled pilots and 
planes. They are qualified to do it. There are plenty of 
reasons why they should be given the opportunities to do 
this work. The big question NOW is: How are we going 
to make this vast reservoir of skill, experience and facilities 
available? activity, 
tered all 
ordinated unit of defense? 


How make this non-scheduled scat- 


over the country, a united, effective and co- 


A number of patriotic individuals and groups have 
tried to supply the answers. For various reasons they have 
failed, basically through no fault of theirs. But I be- 
lieve their work has contributed considerably to the even- 
tual solution of the problem. 


Unfortunately, private aviation does not enjoy the ad- 


vantages of a single, unified national organization. If 
we had such an organization the job before us would be 
vastly simplified. We could present ourselves to the Wash- 
ington authorities and say: ‘Here we are for whatever we 
can do for you.” That is what the ski people were able to 


(Continued on page 24) 


CUBS USED DURING TENNESSEE MANEUVERS 


In the Second Army maneuvers in Tennessee, officers of the Armored Force division discuss details of mission to be performed under radio 





direction from Piper Cub trainers. Seven of these planes were used in liaison work, artillery spotting, and courier service 























The Republic Aviation Corporation 
has an unusual employment policy 
based on sound reasoning. The ap- 
Its of this policy are 
ybly described here by Republic's 


plant personnel director 
PHILIP R. SHAYS 


et AL. boys make good—in the expanding factory of 


Republic Aviation Corporation, where scores of P-43 


plication and res 


Lancers and the powerful new P-47 Thunderbolts are being 
manut ictured iw a pace which establishes new production 
records week after week 

Republic has adhered to a rigid policy of giving first 
preference in employment to residents of the neat Long 
Island towns and the country hamlets of Nassau and Suf- 
folk counties, N. Y., the area in immediate proximity to 
the factory itself. 

As a result, while the employment rolls of Republic 
Aviation climbed from 170 in June, 1939, to around 3,000 
is this is written, the proportion of local residents em 
ployed by the company actually has increased. Now it 
stands at better than 80 per cent, although many techni 
cal employes, such as aeronautical engineers, senior ac- 
countants, executives, and others, necessarily were brought 


in from all over the country. 





HY has Republic Aviation refused to import its shop 

personnel? Why has it turned a deaf ear to the 
ipplications of thousands upon thousands of New Yorkers, 
drawn from the metropolitan area only 35 miles away by 
the lure of aircraft employment? Why do those from other 
reas have such a slight chance to gain employment at 
Republic—qualifications, training and other factors being 


equal -as long as the local supply lasts? 
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Republic's YP-43 Lancer interceptor, powered with a Pratt & Whitney 1200 h.p. supercharged engine. These are being produced in quantity 
for the Army Air Corps at the Farmingdale, N. Y., plant of the Republic Aviation Corporation 


LOCAL BOYS MAKE GOOD! 

































J. L. McClane, vice president and general manager of 
Republic, and the company’s personnel director do not 
feel that Republic’s crew of workers from the fishing 
towns of the Long Island south shore, the hilly country 
on the “Sound” side, or the broad agricultural plain of the 
Mid-Island section are necessarily any more intelligent, in- 
dustrious, or loyal than any similar group of American 
men. However, they recognize that such a group is bound 
to be homogeneous, and possessed of a native mechanical 
ibility which comes down as part of the inherited tradition 
from the ingenious Yankee journeymen who settled on 
Long Island as a by-product of immigration from New 
England and the linking of the two areas through the ship- 
ping industry, which flourished for both a century ago. 

The problem facing Republic’s executives was strictly 
in economic and social one, not a question of sectional 
prejudice or mystic mass psychology. They were aware 
of the following considerations: 

1. Republic was going to need an additional 7,000-8,000 ‘ 
men to staff its plants by the time its total presently con- 7 
templated expansion 1s completed. 


, 


2. Necessarily, most of these men would be entirely 


A glimpse of one of the trim new communities springing up within 
a mile of the Republic factory to house aircraft workers 
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untrained for aircraft work and would have to be trained 
at the expense of Republic or some public agency. 


3. Reports from the New York State Employment 
Service and various Federal agencies clearly indicated that 
there was a vast reservoir of available manpower in the two 
counties of Nassau and Suffolk—probably a sufficient re- 
serve to take care of all but a small percentage of the 
needs of Republic Aviation and the other aircraft com- 
panies of the area, which include Grumman, Ranger En- 
gines, Liberty Aircraft Products, and certain smaller units. 


4. Local governments and school boards were willing to 
set up satisfactory training centers to train their own people. 


5. The Long Island area, in which Republic is located, 
is essentially rural, being just outside the fringe of metro- 
politan New York. Housing facilities, transportation ar- 
rangements, recreational opportunities, stores, schools, 
police protection, etc., were geared for the present popula- 
tion and would permit small increase without grave dis- 
location. To import workers would cause a housing short- 
age, force up wages and rents, increase the cost of living, 
choke the small towns, banks, moving picture houses, 
schools, bus service, etc., without any resulting gain for 


anyone except the real estate speculators. 


6. Since workers had to be trained and Long Island 
people were as trainable as any others, there was nothing 
to be gained by going outside the area for trainees. Whereas 
there was much to be lost because the immediate area could 
not stand a population increase, nor could the commutation 
of workers from New York be looked upon as a favorable 
prospect, in view of expected overtime schedules and the 
physical strain imposed upon individuals by a two-hour 
train or auto trip each day. 

Therefore, Republic Aviation announced a “local resi- 
dents first” policy and was joined in this by the other 
major factor in the local aircraft employment situation— 
Grumman. Both companies are proceeding harmoniously 


with the original plan and pronounce it a success to date. 


O' COURSE, there have been noticeable population 
shifts and transfers. Experienced men have drifted to 
Republic from the West and South and have been taken 
on without question, since the local-resident plan affects 
only untrained personnel. These veterans have located in 
the Farmingdale area, some of them purchasing the neat 
homes that are being erected, with Republic’s hearty ap- 
proval and encouragement, in the vicinity of the plant. A 
few men have chosen to live in commodious trailers, but 
these have been extreme exceptions. Some hardy individuals, 
more than a hundred of them, commute regularly from 
New York City, using the new “Republic, New York” 
station, which the Long Island Railroad has established on 
Republic’s property for the convenience of the aircraftsmen. 

Mounting payrolls have created a demand for new 
houses, of course. Many young men have settled into 
the groove at Republic, received periodic raises, and then 
decided to marry the girl. As a result there has been a 
noticeable demand for small apartments and homes, particu 
larly in the rental market. Older men, whose families have 
“doubled up” during the thirties, living with relatives or 
friends, have regained their economic independence and 
have gone back to homes of their own. Essentially, though, 
these people were already a part of the community and their 
change of status has produced only a healthy economic 
grow th. 


THER young men who are graduates of Eastern, 
Middle Western, Southwestern or California schools 
have gone to work for Republic in some quantity. These 





AUGUST, 1941 











Interviewers for Republic visit various towns in Nassau and Suffolk 
counties and talk to prospective employes, accepting the most 
promising for training. Here the boys are filling out their 
application blanks 


youngsters generally were unmarried and had no family to 
bring with them. Therefore they were not interested in 
homes, but in general have chosen to find room and board 
in the many gabled and mansion-like homes which have 
made Farmingdale a country town, with a touch of New 
England, for a century. Some of these places have caused 
concern to Republic’s wide-awake Personnel Departments, 
because landladies chose to cut their charges to a bare 
minimum, making up for low rates by putting three or 
more boys in a room. This practice has been discouraged 
and it has been found that the boys soon move to places 
offering better conditions, when they get a few dollars 
in their jeans and decide to cast their lot permanently with 


the company. 


The result of this entire program has been that, while 
the aircraft payrolls of the Long Island center of the 
industry have shot from less than $25,000 per week in 
1929 to more than $250,000 in 1941, such communities 
as Farmingdale, Amityville, Babylon and Huntington—all 
within the economic shadow of the plants—have not be- 
come boom towns. Living costs have remained under con- 
trol; there are no rows of hurriedly erected houses rising 
to become jerry-built ghost towns for the future. Local 
governments have not faced rising costs of administra- 
tion with consequent tax increases (actually, taxes paid 
by the sircraft companies have permitted local taxes to 
drop for the individual property-owner in 1941), and the 
leaders and the rank and file of the citizenry in the nearby 
towns regard Republic, Grumman, et al., as very good 


neighbors. 


Republic Aviation is only on the threshold of its real 
expansion, in spite of a growth of more than 1000 per 
cent in the past 18 months. But as the classes of young 
and middle-age local men enter and graduate from its 
own huge training center at the privately owned Faust 
Aircraft School, Jericho, N. Y., and the state-financed 
schools which it sponsors at Bay Shore, Lawrence and 
Oyster Bay, other Long Island communities in strategic 
locations, it knows it has found the answer to where its 
new employes are coming from, and it foresees no bottle- 
necks and no dizzy ride on the economic merry-go-round 


for its personnel program. 
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Walter Herschel Beech—pilot, engineer, plane designer, holder of 
numerous aviation trophies, and founder and president of the 
Beech Aircraft Corporation 
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WALTER BEECH esc. ow 


HIS citation doesn’t set out to prove that a sensationally 

successful pilot will inevitably develop into a plane 
manufacturer with current airplane production of some 
$25,000,000 annually. Better read the story of Walter 
Herschel Beech and reach your own conclusions! 

In 1917, when young Beech was 23, he enlisted in the 
Army Air Corps for World War service. For three years 
he handled engineering work, taught flying and conducted 
flight tests; and after leaving Army service he did stunt 
flying and “barnstorming” for a couple of years. 

Beech became connected with the Swallow Airplane Com- 
pany at Wichita, Kansas, in 1922, as salesman and test 
pilot. The following year he was appointed Swallow’s 
general manager, and succeeded in building up its sales 
to a substantial volume. 

It was in 1925 that Walter Beech resigned this connec- 
tion and established the Travel Air Company at Wichita. 
He designed a number of planes, among them the first 
commercial plane with completely faired-in air cooled 
engine. His aggressive program and successful designs 
commanded wide attention—and sales. Within a year 
Travel Air was producing more than 25 per cent of all 
the planes manufactured in the United States. 

But the drafting board and the swivel chair couldn’t 
keep Beech away from the cockpit. First and foremost, 
he was a flyer. In 1926 he won the Ford Cross-Country 
Reliability Tour, piloting a self-designed Travel Air 
equipped with Pioneer instruments which made “blind 
flying” practicable for the first time. 


The Beech Aircraft plant looked like this in September of 1940 


Not content with that achievement, in 1927 Walter 
Beech designed the Travel Air which captured the Dole 
award for a successful over-water flight from the United 
States mainland to Hawaii. And in 1929 he developed the 
Travel Air “Mystery S” ship which won the Thompson 
Trophy race. 

Late in 1929 the Travel Air Company effected a merger 
with the Curtiss-Wright interests, and Mr. Beech moved 
to New York City as the organization’s vice president in 
charge of commercial sales. He served for three years in 
this capacity before the urge to develop and produce his 
own creations became too strong. In 1932 he returned to 
Wichita and founded the present Beech Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. 

Walter Beech spent two years on development and ex- 
perimental work; not until 1934 was the first Beechcraft 
placed on the market. But that thorough groundwork 
proved wise. The new plane received immediate acceptance. 
Within six years practically 400 Beechcrafts were in service 
throughout the United States and abroad. 

Needless to say, Mr. Beech has continued to stress two 
important factors in his progress—new and progressive de- 
signs, and his own personal flying. In 1937 he introduced 
an all-metal, twin-engine monoplane which is being used 
by the Army as a photographic plane and also as an 
oficial personnel transport, and has likewise found wide use 
by Canadian airlines and by business firms. In company 
with H. C. Rankin, Beech test pilot, he flew one of these 
monoplanes to victory in the 1940 On-to-Miami Cross- 
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Country Race, averaging better than 234 m.p.h. for the 
1,082-mile non-stop flight from St. Louis to Miami. Dur- 
ing his quarter-century in aviation, Walter Beech has de- 
veloped and obtained Approved Type Certificates for over 
80 different types of aircraft. He holds a full commer- 
cial pilot’s license and has logged over 10,000 hours of solo 


flight. 


{E Beech Aircraft Corporation was doing well in 1940, 

with sales of over $2,345,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30. Then in the spring the defense emergency 
sprang full-fledged upon the aviation industry. Swift but 
sound expansion was the order of the day, and the Beech 
organization handled its problem in a manner which re- 
flects the initiative and resourcefulness so typical of Mr. 


Beech himself. 


An Emergency Plant Facilities Contract was drawn up 
with the Federal Government. The facilities (building and 
equipment to you) were to be erected and financed by the 
Beech Aircraft Corporation pending Federal acceptance. 
Following this acceptance, the government makes arrange- 
ments to pay the contractor’s charge in 60 equal monthly 
installments. 


The corporation assumed liability for taxes and all other 
obligations. Also, it agreed that when the emergency was 
over it would either purchase the facilities from the gov- 
ernment or arrange to rent them. This information should 
dispel the misimpression that the government lavishly 
“gives” these emergency plants to the concerns operating 
them. 


Final plans were completed in midsummer of 1940, and 
ground was broken for the new buildings in September. 
Exactly 83 days later more than 400,000 square feet of 
operating space had been added to the original plant. 


ESPITE seemingly hopeless weather conditions, airplanes 

were being built in the Beech assembly hangar before 
the buildings were even completed. Temporary lights were 
rigged; temporary heating mechanisms installed; 20,000 
square feet of temporary canvas partitions were erected to 
segregate the incomplete sections. Despite these uncom- 
fortable working conditions,, the plant employes went ahead 
without complaint and produced planes to their best abili- 
ty under these difficult circumstances. 


The buildings were planned to accommodate any type of 
airplane now in use. The clear spans in the two assembly 
buildings are 140 feet wide by 750 feet long, with 25-foot 
clear area from floor to trusses. If, later, Beech desires to 
build large planes, they can be constructed without difh- 
culty in these plants. 


By May the Beechcrafts under order by the Army Air 
Corps were being completed and accepted on a volume basis 
equivalent to annual production of more than $12,000,000. 
Among the planes being constructed to Army or Navy 





On May !7, 1941, was taken this picture of the enlarged Beech factory No. |, which produces twin-engine Beechcrafts exclusively 
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Factory No. 2, devoted to production of Beech biplanes and to 
service work on all commercial Beechcrafts; it is located at the south 
end of the mile-long Beech field. Factory No. | is shown below 


order are a long-range navigation trainer; personnel trans- 
port; special observation plane; utility transport, and light 
personnel transport. The company also has orders for 
large numbers of other types of military planes. 


Current rate of annual production is estimated as about 
$25,000,000, with expectation that by early fall this rate 
will be approximately $35,000,000. At the turn of the 
year Beech had 780 employes and a weekly payroll of 
$21,000; late in May there were 3,600 employes and the 
weekly payroll was $130,000. The plant is now operating 
about 2'/2 shifts, and expects to use a full 3-shift schedule 
within a few weeks. The corporation’s present backlog of 
orders exceeds $80,000,000. 


Recognition of the employes’ loyal efforts to increase 
production were recently given through a general wage 
increase of 2'% cents an hour for all working on an hourly 
rate. A similar wage set-up is to be granted when the 
next production peak has been topped. The increase will 
add $500,000 a year to payroll expenditures. 


Another prime factor in the Beech success story is its 
vice president and general manager, John P. Gaty. During 
World War I he served as a radio electrician, after which 
he took his engineering degree at Cornell. 


For two years he was connected with the White Motor 
Company as sales engineer. During the next five years he 
was associated with several concerns, developing a back- 
ground of valuable experience in special project and design 
engineering. From 1930 to 1937 John Gaty was active 
in various phases of aerial photography, and served the 
Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation as design engineer, 
project engineer, and sales manager. He became associated 
with the Beech Aircraft Corporation in 1937. Mr. Gaty 
holds the rank of lieutenant commander, U. S. N. R., and 
has a commercial pilot’s license with instrument rating. 


A virile expression of the positive policy behind Beech 
achievements is found in two sentences of a recent letter 
from Vice President Gaty: “We have no complaints to 
make, and we know that we can do our job. We expect to 
double our production approximately every 60 to 70 days.” 
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TOP, LEFT TO RIGHT: Native Malayan mechanics, under supervision 

of R. A. F. officers at Singapore, dismantle packing case containing 

a Brewster Buffalo fuselage. Portable crane picks up fuselage to 

carry it into the assembly hangar (note wing cut-out). Native 

mechanics setting up one-piece wing for assembly to fuselage. 
LOWER LEFT: Brewster Buffalos in test flight 


By R.S. GALL 


A * ARPLANI med for one of the most formidab 
fighters in the animal kingdom—the water buffalo 
of the Far East—is playing an important role in the 
defense of the native haunt of its namesake, iccording to 
dispatches received from the British Royal Air Force at 
Singapore and the Netherlands East Indies Air Force at 
Batavia, Java. The plane, a powerfully armed single-seater 
fighter, is the Brewster Buffalo built by the Brewste 


Aeronautical Corporation 


\ midwing monoplane, powered with a supercharged 
1,100 to 1,200 hp. Wright Cyclone 9 engine, the Buffalo 


| } ] 
land-based operations trom the Brewster 
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The Japs move on im the 
East. Prodded to new action 
by ther Soviet-stung fwro- 
pean partner, they are now 
taking over French Jndo- 
China —onc step closor to their 


goal of dominating Gua. 
Singapore and the rich Indios 
lie ahead. But at Singapore 
is an alert branch of the 


R.A. }., whose equipment in- 
cludes Amoerucan jightors, 
among them untold numborr 
of Brewster “Buffalos” now 
bong assembled at the fast 
pace of ten hours por ship. 
For. a supor-timely stow, 
head thi ! 


F2A-2 Navy shipboard fighter now operating from air- 
craft carriers of the fleet. Both the Netherlands East 
Indies Buffalos and the Navy F2A-2’s are equipped with 
the Curtiss electric propeller, while the English Buffalos 
ire partially equipped with Curtiss propellers and partially 
with Hamilton Standard. 


ter ges ETELY flush-riveted, the Buffalo has a top speed 
of approximately 350 mph. and is equipped with 
four .50 calibre machine guns, two inside the engine cowl 
and firing through the propeller, and one in each wing. 
These provide the ship with a firepower greater than that of 
the light .30 calibre weapons which are standard equip- 
ment on English Hurricanes and Spitfires. Fuel and oil 
tanks are of the self-sealing (bullet-proof) type, and the 
pilot is protected by a bullet-proof windshield and an 
armor-plated cockpit. Exceptionally good visibility is 
provided by extension of the glass enclosure of the cockpit 
well aft, while down vision is enhanced by a window in 
the floor. 


The exact number of Buffalos shipped to the English at 
Singapore and to the Netherlands East Indies Air Force 
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at Batavia is a military secret, but accounts from both 
strategic defense points in the Far East indicate that it 
1S considerable. 


Hangars of the English Royal Air Force at the fleet 
base at Singapore have taken on the appearance of air- 
craft factories in mass production as the Buffalos, arriving 
from the United States via ocean transports, are removed 
from packing cases and reassembled for service. Accounts 
appearing in Malayan newspapers state that there are 
“hangar after hangar of Buffalos in assembled and dis 
assembled state” at the Singapore base. 


Technically designated as the Brewster 339, the fighter 
was renamed the “Buffalo” by the RAF. Contrary to 
popular belief, however, the ship gets its name not from 
the American bison, but from the water buffalo of the 
Far East. The water buffalo, easily manageable by its 
master when domesticated, is one of the most formidable 
fighters in the animal kingdom when aroused. Even 
the tiger slinks away from an encounter with this musclar, 
long-horned quadruped. RAF pilots have pointed out that 
the Buffalo fighter, which has been lauded for its extreme 
maneuverability and its firepower, has more in common 


with its namesake than the name. 


Recent dispatches cabled from Singapore tell of squadrons 
of Buffalos flying in formation to greet the arrival of 
American-built bombers flown across the Pacific to further 
bolster Singapore’s defenses. These same squadrons also 
saluted the Pan American Airways Clipper which in- 
iugurated service between the U. S. and the Malayan 


peninsula. 


ENTION was made in these reports that the Buffalos 

had been assembled and placed in operation “within 
24 hours after arrival”. Only ten hours of labor or less, with 
a normal crew of mechanics and the standard facilities 
available at a military air base, are required to remove 
fuselage and wings from the packing boxes and assemble 
a Buffalo for flight. 


This quick assembly is made possible by the design 
of the ship and scientific methods of packing. Each ship 
is packed in two cases, one of which contains the fuselage 
with the engine mounted in place, the wheels and landing 
gear, and miscellaneous parts. The wing is packed separately 
with the propeller and the tail surfaces. Both cases are 
water and spray-tight to guard against corrosion during 
the ocean voyage, but are easily taken apart on arrival. 

The box containing the fuselage is fastened to the 
bottom of the case in such a manner that it may be turned 
upside down without damage. All stress and strain are 
centered on the three points where the plane was designed 
to take this stress and strain. In a rough sea, the movement 
of the plane is taken exactly as if it were landing or taxiing 


on rough ground. Unless the box is dropped from a con- 





UPPER RIGHT: R. A. F. reassembles Buffalos on line-production 
basis at Singapore. Note two rows of completed Buffalos behind 
staggered walls of sandbags at rear of hangar, and still another out- 
side rear hangar door. BOTTOM, LEFT TO RIGHT: Buffalo fuselage 
being lowered over wing, marking start of assembly. R. A. F. pilot 
preparing for test flight of newly assembled Buffalo at Singapore. 
Buffalos taking off; in foreground is a twin-engined British Blenheim 
fighter-bomber 


siderable height or stove in, damage in transit is virtually 
unknown. The box for the wing is similarly constructed. 


N ASSEMBLING the Buffalo after removal from the 

shipping boxes, the single-piece wing is placed on holding 
fixtures and the fuselage lowered over it and bolted into 
place. Connection of fuel lines between the fuselage and 
wing and the control cables is a comparatively simple task, 
as is attachment of the landing gear and the tail control 
surfaces. The ship is provided complete with machine guns, 
armor plating, and bullet-proof gas tanks, and is ready for 
combat service immediately upon assembly. 

The personnel of the RAF squadrons to which the newly 
arrived Buffalos have been assigned at Singapore is com- 
posed for the most part of experienced fighter pilots de- 
tached from operations in the various theaters of war. 
These pilots are now undertaking the training of members 
of Malayan flying clubs who enlisted with the RAF since 
the outbreak of hostilities. One of the newly arrived con- 
tingent of experienced RAF pilots is reported to have 
downed 10 enemy aircraft in combat over the British Isles 
and the English Channel. The average age of the pilots 


is given as 22 years. 
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Administrative advantages of a separate air force. 


A Women's Air Corps makes rapid progress. 


A Separate Air Force 


A THOUGH the Southwest Aviation Conference re- 
fused by 50 to 1 to favor a resolution asking Congress 
to establish a separate air force on a par with the Army 
and Navy of the United States, the Birmingham Aero 
Club did pass such a resolution and, at the present time, 
there is considerable force behind a movement to form such 
1 separate branch 

As a matter of tact, as we have pointed out before, in 
view of the present methods of warfare, it seems almost 
ridiculous that we do not already have a separate air force. 
Other countries have found such a division of authority 
ind interest vitally important and have been highly success 
ful in their operation under a separate air corps. In the 
case of England, for example, most of its fighting in Ger- 
many, and continental | urope for that matter has been by 
the air forces. Doesn’t it seem a bit absurd to have such 
operations conducted by infantry or cavalry generals or navy 
idmirals? 

Such is quite likely to be the case when the United States 
enters the shooting phase of the war. More than likely when 
we do get in we will have to do our fighting in Europe— 
that is, if we carry out the avowed purposes of some of 
the administration leaders, who say that the dictator na- 
tions must be given a crushing defeat. We assure you that 
such a crushing defeat can never be given to Germany while 
we sit here in the USA. 

We believe whole-heartedly that the separate air force 
should be established now before we get into a lot of action 
on the high seas or elsewhere. We admit that there are 
some disadvantages to a separate air corps, but the many 
idvantages, especially from an administrative and not so 
much a tactical standpoint, far out-weigh the disadvant- 
ages. For example: We feel fairly certain that our state of 
unpreparedness, as far as aviation was concerned, would not 
have been so acute had there been a separate air force to 
lobby for its appropriations in Congress, rather than to 
obtain them piece-meal in small quantities from other exist- 
ing branches of the service. The record certainly shows 
that there wasn’t much spent on the air corps during the 


years immediately preceding this emergency. 


Truth in the News 


W! wish there was some way to know what is actually 
true and what is simply reportorial gusto or just 
plain lies, as reported by the daily press. First we hear that 
there is not enough aluminum in the country for National 
Defense needs because of some combination of trusts for 


the purpose Of maintaining a limitation on the supply. 


Next we hear that the companies producing aluminum 
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nflicting reports on the national defense effort. 





were restricted in their production of aluminum by Uncle 
Harold’s refusal to give them electricity on the ground 
that they were monopolies. Third, in our own operation, 
we find that aluminum in limited quantities can still be 
purchased for civilian use. This would seem to indicate in 
the first place that there is aluminum in greater quantities 
than required for National Defense, since it is available. 
On the other hand, we hear that some of the aircraft plants 
have actually curtailed their output of airplanes due to 
scarcity of the light, bright metal. 


Then we hear that there is scarcity of oil and we are 
likely to have to have gasoline rationed in the East. Then 
we hear that there is no scarcity of oil except in certain 
isolated or distant places. Then we hear that everyone is 
supposed to save all the gasoline and oil possible by reduc- 
ing the amount of driving, by hauling other people in the 
same car to reduce the number of cars used, etc. In the 
meantime, a lot of our oil companies go ahead suffering 
and losing money because they are not able to sell their 
products. Tanks are running over, production is held in 
Texas and Oklahoma to only a few barrels of oil per day 
per well. At this moment, production is held so low on 
most Oklahoma oil wells that they could not possibly pay 
for themselves in ten years. 


Whatever the truth may be in connection with the hys- 
teria emanating from Washington, we have this much 
to say: England has found that in spite of its war emer- 
gency and its extreme crises two or three times that it was 
absolutely essential to keep industry running on an even 
keel. Industry is the only thing that keeps the USA 
from being a desert, a forest or a swamp. Industry is the 
only thing that can provide us with the tools and facilities 
for resisting an invasion. Arguments to the effect that 
industry produced the tools which permit an invasion 
are specious. Inasmuch as we do not control the whole 
world and inasmuch as almost all the tools for war were 
invented or developed in other countries, there is little we 
can do over here except keep pace with them in order to 
keep ourselves safe. Two of the greatest tools for war 
ever invented were the mariner’s compass and gunpowder, 
both Chinese developments of the 12th century. 


We are very much afraid of the tendency of many of 
our politicos to fashion this country after the ways of 
Adolf and Joe. Adolf’s system seems to be working after 
a fashion, but it only works as long as he is able to steal 
facilities and products from other people. If his stealing 
of supplies were cut off, he would be licked in 30 days. Joe 
has not had to steal, although he has done some of that, 
and in spite of having the greatest resources of any other 
nation in the world, he is being beaten little by little by a 
much smaller adversary. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 














Our feeling is that the democratic principles can work 
and are working and will eventually dominate, and that 
we should do everything possible to preserve our liberty and 
to maintain our way of living. This does not mean that 
I am not in favor of some sacrifices. On the contrary, | 
am in favor of sacrificing everything except liberty and 
American Democracy. Money means little and curtailment 
of raw materials in order that they be used in defense in- 
dustries may be necessary and desirable. I do not object 
to that. What I do object to is the apparent lack of a plan 
to make all these things work out harmoniously and satis- 
factorily. 

With the construction of thousands of factories in the 
United States to make aluminum, steel, electrical goods, 
engines, oil products, instruments, etc., and with the ex- 
pansion of mines, transport facilities, and communications, 
we believe it only a matter of time until we have more of 
all these things than we can possibly use, both in war and in 
peace. To me, it seems that this goal may well be reached 
within one year from date. In the meantime, however, we 
have been told by government men and by the press that 
it would shortly be impossible for any company not engaged 
in National Defense work to obtain those materials neces 
sary to conduct their business after some sort of normal 
fashion. If those people in high places in the United States 
of America go through with their wild-haired plans, one 
of the most outstanding results is going to be the killing 
off of scores of small U. S. industries and businesses. Per- 
sonally, as far as we are concerned, we can see little dif- 
ference in being killed in war or in starving to death at 
home. No matter what is said, we expect to win this war 
and after we win it, according to all the authorities, there 
is going to be chaos here and elsewhere that is not com- 
parable to anything heretofore witnessed. 

We believe that serious things are going to happen to 
industry and economy everywhere in the world as a result 
of this war and that now before we are actually shooting 
(if we are not already shooting) that we should sit down 
and carefully plan out such an economy that the catas- 
trophe will not happen after the war. After all, this is 





the United States of America and we have defended it now 
several times against one sort of aggression or another and 
we hope very much that no such thing occurs here as did 
in Russia during and after the last war. If you will remem- 
ber, Russia fought through the war on the side of the Allies 
and just about the end of the war it collapsed. Revolution 
ran rampant—6!'/ million of the best Russians in Russia 
were executed or allowed to starve to death. Six and half 
million are a great deal more than were killed in the war. 
The irreparable damage done to Russia by its economic 
and social revolution has resulted in the weakness which 
now allows Germany to so readily march to Moscow. 

We reiterate: We believe that a conservation plan can be 
mapped out under which small industry, small Americans 
and democracy can be saved, not just during 1941 and 1942, 
but continuously. 

In this connection, we rather agree with Al Williams 
who says that one of the first things we need to do is to 
clear out a group of superannuated old men from desks 
in Washington and replace them with experts who are 
tried and proved, to which we would add our suggestion 
that we also rid ourselves of some wild-haired theorists who 
add nothing to the stability and unity so earnestly desired 
by others and by the U. S. in general. 


A Women's Air Corps 
peng anegge new in aviation is the Tulsa Women’s 


Air Corps, which was formed on March 2, 1941, with 
18 members of the Women’s National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation of Tulsa, sponsors of the TWAC. These women are 
taking flight and ground courses at Spartan School of 
Aeronautics, which has been co-operating in every respect 
to enable these women to fly at their convenience. 

The group now consists of 37 members, including 16 
married women who are now flying, 14 single girls who are 
flying and 7 girls who are on the reserve or waiting list. 
The girls all started flying on March 5, 1941, in a Taylor- 
craft furnished by Spartan School and have flown 242 
hours as of July 20, 1941. A schedule has been worked out 

(Please turn to next page) 


TULSA WOMEN'S AIR CORPS 
Standing, left to right: Helen Virginia Kellough, Betty Mason, Dorothy Woodall, Frankie Redd, Billie Parshall, flight instructor Arinspiger, Mrs. 
Ralph Kalbus, Rubolee Johnson, Loletia Vaughn, Evadine Cook, Bertha Green. Seated, left to right: Hilda Miller, Virginia Campbell, Jonnie 


Lairmore, Mary Ellen Holt, Francis Burke, Mable Johnston, Jean Martin, Helen Flippo, Mrs. Ray Fellows, Madge Bleyer, Virginia Chew 


SKY'S THE LIMIT 


(Continued from page 21 


so that working girls can fly early in the morning, late 


in the afternoon or Saturdays and Sundays; those who are 


able to fly during the day do so. Miss Hop Hee Dunn, a 
Chinese girl, 24 years old, originally from Johannesburg, 
South Africa, is an honorary member and has over 200 
solo hours She is now taking in instructor's course at 
the Spartan School of Aeronautics The girls take a ground 
instruction course under Mrs. C. R. K. Johnston, a member 
of the staff of Spartan, every Monday night at the Spartan 
School Surprisingly enough, many ofl them have done 
exceedingly well in this course, which has to do with au 
plane construction and maintenance ind CAA rules and 
regulations On a recent examination a good number of 
them rated as high as 90 per cent, which speaks very well 
both for the course and ructors at Spartan and for the 
women themselves who have re lly jumped in and plugged 


1 
iway at this business 


Since the course started, a number of girls have soloed 
ind are now working on their private license. Three of 
the girls are working on commercial licenses, having ob 
tained their earlier training in CPT programs. Serving 


in an advisory capacity to the group are Mr. W. G. Skelly, 
President of the Spartan School of Aeronautics, the Spartan 
Aircraft Company ind the Skelly Oil Company, Captain 
Maxwell W. Balfour, Director of the Spartan School of 
Aeronautics and the man responsible for putting this thing 
over, ind yours truly, probably for no good reason at 
ill 


These girls were originally inspired by a patriotic mo 


tive to le irn to fly and help out in any extreme emergency. 
We have heard comment to the effect that women can’t 
fly and certainly are of no use to the government in times 
of emergency However, we feel differently about the 
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Maxwell Balfour, Spartan School Director, whose interest in and 
guidance of the Tulsa Women's Air Corps has been largely responsi- 
ble for the success of the enterprise. Balfour was a pilot in the first 
World War and firmly believes there's a definite spot for women 
pilots in an auxiliary capacity during times of extreme 
national emergency 


matter, at least to this extent: That these women have 
revolutionized flying in Tulsa is quite evident. Many of 
the members of the Tulsa Women’s Air Corps were con- 
firmed anti-aviation people. There have been many ap- 
plicants for the training, but facilities would not provide 
for them adequately and they have not as yet been ad- 
mitted. Thus, at least several hundred families in the 
city of Tulsa have had a first hand glimpse into the mys 
teries of aviation, while great interest and enthusiasm, as 
well as confidence, have been built up tremendously. 
Many of us can remember back only three or four short 
years when there was such a lack of confidence in many 
people’s minds in connection with aviation. Certainly, 
every contributing factor in this necessary drive to build 
up confidence and interest in flying is important and should 
not be overlooked. If these women do nothing else than 
create confidence in aviation in the minds of their families 
ind other mothers of sons capable of flying, and if this 
picture be repeated in many cities of the United States, 


we should not lack material for actual war-time pilots. 
DoCGe 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 10) 

and why all this stress is laid on college educations. We 
firmly believe that in the event an operator cannot fill a 
quota from his college or university he should be able to 
draw from the eligible non-college element in his town. 
If this were made a blanket practice, it might even bring 
about some healthy competition between the college and 
non college participants, with the result that the college 
boys would display more appreciation of the free ride 
they’re getting. 

When we can’t find enough college boys to join the Air 
Corps or fill CPT quotas, the time has come when we must 
do away with the fetish that it requires a knowledge of 
ancient history to fly military airplanes. The answer is 
going to be in non-commissioned flying personnel. The 
sooner we learn that the better off we’re going to be. 

The step being taken this month by the Air Corps when 
it starts training enlisted men who want to fly 1S definitely 
a step in the right direction. We hope the program is soon 
expanded to take up the slack in all our new training 
facilities now rapidly nearing completion throughout our 


training areas. 
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EAGLES' NEST 


(Continued from page 11) 


which will be in operation by October, making a total of 
16 civil elementary flight training schools. 

Location of the new primary training fields are: Bon- 
ham, Texas; Chickasha, Okla.; Vernon, Texas; Uvalde, 
Texas; Coleman, Texas, and Ballinger, Texas. 

One basic flying school, operated by civilian personnel, 
and two military basic flying schools are in operation in 
the area today. Three additional military basic schools 
will be added to the far-flung training system. Sites have 
been selected at Enid, Okla., and at a point midway 
between Sherman and Denison, Texas. The third site 
has not received formal War Department approval. It 
is expected that this school will be located in Central 
Texas, probably in the vicinity of Waco. 

Two advanced flying schools have been functioning 
throughout the expansion program, Kelly and Brooks Fields. 
Two additional advanced flying schools, Ellington Field, 
Houston, Texas, and a field at Victoria, Texas, are under 
construction. Ellington Field, a combination twin engine 
pilot training school and bombardier school, is almost 
ready for occupancy. The single engine pursuit pilot train- 
ing school at Victoria will start operations in early fall. 

New single engine advanced flying fields will be estab- 
lished in the near future at Lake Charles, La., and Mission, 
Texas. Midland, Texas, will be the site of a multi-engine 
pilot school and bombardier school. Lubbock, Texas, has 
been chosen as the location for another twin engine school. 

Rounding out the training facilities organization will 
be a gunnery school at Harlingen, Texas, and bombing and 
aerial gunnery ranges along the Texas coast. Matagorda 
Island and Matagorda Peninsula will be the center of this 
activity. 


ELLY FIELD, in addition to operating as an advanced 

flying school, also will be the Replacement Center for 
all student pilots in the Gulf Coast area. Facilities for 
handling approximately 2,500 Flying Cadets now are under 
construction at that station. Future Air Corps pilots 
will get a four-week indoctrination course there before 
starting actual flight training. 

Ellington Field will be the Replacement Center for 
Bombardier students. The 1,000 airplane observers to be 
trained in the Gulf Coast Air Corps Training Center area 
will be schooled at Brooks Field along with twin engine 
pilots. 

Nearly 50,000 soldiers, mechanics, Flying Cadets and 
officers will be stationed in the Gulf Coast Air Corps 
Training Center area at the peak of the training program. 





Of these there will be 3,000 Air Corps officers, 10,000 
Fiying Cadets, 34,000 soldiers, and auxiliary personnel, 
such as Medical and Dental officers, Ordnance, Signal 
Corps, and Quartermaster officers, and contingents of the 
Army Nurse Corps. 


Kelly Field will be the largest station within the area 
in point of Flying Cadets, with more than 3,000 being 
assigned to that airdrome at all times. This includes the 
Cadets in the Replacement Center. Ellington Field, with 
1,444 student pilots, bombardiers, and Cadets in the 
Bombardier Replacement Center will be second in size. 
Randolph Field will have the largest number actually en- 
gaged in flight training, with 900 future pilots receiving 
basic instruction at all times. 


ENERAL BRANT points out that 4,236 pilots were 
trained by the Army in the 17-year period from 1921, 
when the modern training system went into effect, until 
the summer of 1939, when the first Air Corps expansion 
got under way. In the fiscal year 1939, total pilot output 


was about 325. 


“These figures are in decided contrast to the 12,000 
fully qualified pilots we will be geared to turn out in this 
training center annually, in addition to 6,000 navigators, 
bombardiers and observers,” General Brant stated. 


Discussing the $55,000,000 worth of new construction, 
General Brant pointed out that $40,000,000 already has 
been authorized by the War Department and that the 
additional funds should be forthcoming as detailed plans 
are completed. These figures do not include the construc- 
tion costs of the six new civilian primary flying schools. 


Texas, long the center of military aviation, continues to 
hold her place with 23 of the 32 Gulf Coast Air Corps 
Training Center flying schools being located in the Lone 
Star State. Oklahoma ranks second with five schools. 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, and Illinois have one each. 


The ten original primary flying schools in the GCACTC 
are located at Stamford, Cuero, Corsicana, and Fort Worth, 
all in Texas; Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and Muskogee, in 
Oklahoma; Pine Bluff, Arkansas; Sikeston, Missouri, and 
East St. Louis, Illinois. 

Randolph Field and Goodfellow Field, San Angelo, 
Texas, are the two military basic flying schools in opera- 
tion. Brady, Texas, is the site of the only civilian operated 
basic flying school in the area. 

Kelly and Brooks Fields have been carrying the burden 
of advanced training, soon to be augmented by Victoria and 
Ellington Fields. Other advanced schools will join the 
program later in the fall. 
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PRIVATE FLYING'S ROLE 


(Continued from page 13) 


do, for instance, and the Army was glad to detail a few 
officers to co-operate with the ski organization in working 
out details. 

Our amateur radio operators have done remarkable work 
in past emergencies and disasters. Without the strength, 
weight and unity of their association, the ARRL, this 


could not possibly have been accomplished. 


Not having such an organization for private flying, we 
must have more help from the government, though not 
so much as to cause any great disarrangement of programs 
already in motion. The key to our situation is recogni- 
tion by the government, with the accompanying authority 
on the part of some government department or agency to 
proceed with the development of the idea. We can supply 


t he rest. 


Naturally, the Air Corps is so busy that it cannot be 
expected to tackle such a program now. The same applies to 
the Navy. The CAA is doing many fine things, including 
the remarkable CPTP, and probably is too tied up at the 
present time to plunge into this civil aviation national 
defense auxiliary or air reserve, or whatever you might 


wish to call it. 


However, some agency should be charged with the job, 
or another agency should be created to handle it. Perhaps 
the development could be undertaken by the Ofhce of 
Civilian Defense being organized by Mayor LaGuardia. 
Perhaps the National Guard observation squadrons could 
be detached from their present duty and assigned to the 
development of the civil air reserve idea, at least to the 
extent of making available some of their facilities for this 


purpose. 


Perhaps, after all, the CAA should tackle this as part 
of the Civilian Pilot Training Service. Or maybe it is all 
something that the Air Corps should cultivate by way of 
providing for itself an invaluable reserve element. National 
and state governments are concentrating on the develop- 
ment of a home guard. Some are already in operation. Is 
not an air wing or unit of such a guard equally important? 


In broad outline, I visualize practically every pilot in 
non-scheduled aviation registered in this air force auxiliary 
together with his plane, if he owns one. This would include 
the CPTP instructors; in fact, the CPTP students as well. 
Units have been formed in various states along these lines 
and they have been uniformly successful. The plan of 
action they follow need not be copied, but the potency of 
the idea has long since been demonstrated. 


Recently a plan has been submitted to the War Depart- 
ment suggesting the volunteer co-operation of private fliers, 
airport operators and the industry with the various govern- 
ment agencies involved. It is my belief that an “Air In- 
telligence,” for instance, could be set up very quickly if 
the authority originated from a government department 
such as G-2, or “Plant Protection”. 


The possibilities are enormous. They represent one of the 
greatest challenges in non-scheduled aviation’s history. We 
ask only that the government pitch in and help us make the 
most of this asset before it 1s too late; that imagination, 
enthusiasm, initiative have full sway. 


We have had the habit in this country of waiting until 
things have been done in Europe before feeling that we 
should do them. We have tended to regard whatever the 
European nations adopted as okay for us to adopt. We in 
this country devised dive bombing and torpedo planes. We 
thought nothing of mass parachute jumps at the National 
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Air races, and we certainly pioneered in the general use of 
parachutes. We showed the Germans how to tow gliders 
behind powered craft. But the Germans had the genius to 
work out the full applications of these ideas to modern war- 
fare. They have simply exploited resources we have always 


had. 


In this matter of non-scheduled aviation the European 
nations could hardly set a precedent, for no nation has 
ever had such a non-scheduled structure as ours. Instead 
of merely tagging along behind others who have followed 
through and cashed in on ideas originated by us, let us 
for once not only pioneer but initiate the full usage of an 
important national defense asset. 





CAPT. GILL ROBB WILSON 
New Jersey State Director of Aeronautics, 
Trenton, N. J., and President, National 
Aeronautic Association, recently appointed 
chairman of a special committee to work 
out a program for aviation’s participation 
in Civilian Defense under Mayor LaGuardia, 
New York, national chairman. Captain Wil- 
son’s committee associates are: Thomas H. 
Beck, New York, President, Crowell-Collier’s 
Publishing Co., and Guy P. Gannett, Port- 


land, Ore., newspaper publisher. Capt. Wil- 
son’s outline of the CADS plan follows: 


HE PLANS submitted to Mr. LaGuardia call for the estab 

lishment of an aviation section in the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. This aviation section is authorized to create the Civil 
Air Detense Services. Under this plan each State Defense Council 
will be called upon to organize a State wing of the Civil Air 
Detense Services. The wing will operate under the authority 
of the State Defense Council which will of course authorize 
its State Aviation Board or other authorities in the State to do 
the practical work of organization. The entire matter will be 
co-ordinated with the War Department and other defense au- 
thorities by the Civil Air Defense Services, and the program 
calls for all-out development rather than curtailment of civil 
aviation. 


Among other things, it calls for quadrupling the CPT pro- 
gram, utilization of the CCC to build landing strips, utilization 
of the NYA to build gliders, a complete educational program 
in the public schools, an increased number of women members 
in aviation industry, priority of materials for lightplane manu- 
facturers. It sets a goal of 500,000 pilots by 1945. 


The wing organization will be developed on the Army Air 
Corps plan of groups, squadrons, flights, etc. All service will 
be voluntary. Each member of the Civil Air Defense’ Services 
will be rigidly investigated as these services are intended to 
patrol all airports, radio range stations, beacons, and other 


facilities. 


If we are permitted to go ahead, the floodgates of civil avia- 
tion progress will be opened rather than retarded. As matters 
stand at present, the only alternative of the War Department is 
to ground civil aviation unless it can be effectively organized 
for auxiliary services. It is that organization that we are at- 
tempting to put into force for organization that can save civil 


aviation. 


The first job to be done in every State is to have a complete 
analysis of the civil aviation facilities in the State. It should 
include airports and all ground facilities, pilots, aircraft, and all 
of these by classifications and locations. You can tell the various 
States that this is the first important job to be done. When we 
are given the green light, each State will then be furnished an 
organization program, a training program, a service objective 
and other such data as will keep the program uniform so that it 
may be tied in with the War Department plans for auxiliary 


services. 
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General Andrews Given 
> 
Caribbean Command 
NE of the most significant commands ever 
given an air officer in our military ma- 


July 16 by the War 
appointment of 


chine was announced 
Department covering the 
Major General Frank Maxwell Andrews to the 
GHQ Air- 


force chief Andrews succeeds the 62-year-old 


Caribbean Command. Former 
Major General Daniel Van Voorhis. 

The order, together with other assignments 
of younger men to important posts, is in line 
with the new policy recently announced by 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, who 


said that the command of forces involving 


Gen. George C. 


both ground and air units will go to an of- 
ficer of the arm most affected. Recently Brig. 
Gen. Henry W. Harms, an air officer, was put 
in charge of the Newfoundland defense com- 
mand, containing both Air Corps and ground 


t roops. 


Patterson on Procurement 
— ARING before the Truman Commit- 

tee of the Senate on July 15, Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. 
marized the progress made by the War De- 


Patterson sum- 


partment during the past fiscal year in con- 
nection with defense procurement. On de- 
liveries and backlogs he had this to say: 

“In spite of the difficulties attending the 
expansion, the industry turned out deliveries 
totaling $625,000,000 for 1940, against $225,- 
000,000 tor 1939—a 250 per cent increase. 
During the first few months of 1941, twenty- 
two manufacturers of military airplanes in- 
creased their deliveries 300 per cent over the 
first few months of 1940. 

“In April, 1941, the aircraft industry had 
a backlog of orders for 40,000 military air- 
planes. Now we have embarked on a still big- 
ger program. In the Fifth Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, Congress appropriated funds 
for about 11,000 airplanes, 3,600 of which 
were to be built in Government-owned plants. 
The Lease-Lend Law provides for 10,000 addi- 
tional airplanes. The Army also has in its 
1942 appropriations an estimate for 13,000. 
This adds up to 34,000 airplanes in addition 
to the 40,000 backlog.” 

Regarding production and delivery figures, 
Under Secretary Patterson had this to say: 

“I am not free to give you the exact figures 
on the delivery of military aircraft from 
American factories. However, you will have 
an understanding of the increased delivery of 
military aircraft of all types when I tell you 
that such deliveries for the second quarter of 
1941, ending June 30, were seven times those 
of the first quarter of 1940, and double the 
deliveries of the fourth quarter of 1940.” 


Navy Deliveries Lag 


EAR Admiral John H. 


of the Navy’s bureau of aeronautics, told 


Towers, chief of 


a House Committee on July 23 that deliveries 
of naval aircraft for the first six months 
of the year fell 20 per cent short of original 
expectations because of priorities being super 
imposed over the naval craft, especially the 
high priorities given in the huge bomber pro- 
gram and for machine tools to be used in that 
program. 

“The impending effect of the high priority 


of the heavy bomber program on production 
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HEADLINERS 


of other aircraft for the Navy is of grave 
concern to the Navy Department,” the ad- 
miral said. 
are today, it is logical to expect that the Navy 
will be called upon to meet the initial impact 
of any hostilities in the Atlantic, the Pacific, 


“With world conditions as they 


or both oceans concurrently. It is only proper 
that the fleet, including its components, should 
be adequately and effectively equipped for 


-} . ” 
sucn eV entualities. 


Aluminum 


HE Office of Production Management re- 

commeded in July the construction of seven 
plants by the Defense Plant Corporation for 
the production of aluminum in a program that 
would practically double the present output of 
the metal, now around 720,000,000 pounds 
annually. 

The Aluminum Company of America would 
operate three of the plants, while Union Car- 
bide, Reynolds Metal Company, Bohn Alumi- 
num and the Olin Corporation would operate 
one plant each. 

OPM has set the goal of aluminum output 
at 1,600,000,000 pounds a year by 1943, 
thereby calling on the new plants to produce 
600,000,000 pounds which added to imports 
would account for the desired production. 

One of the plants 
would be operated in Arkansas, while the 


Aluminum Company 


Reynolds Company would lease the new plant 
to be built near Lister, Alabama. 


New Prop for Light Ships 


NEW automatic variable-pitch propeller 

for private owner type airplanes has been 
developed by D. H. Bottrill at the Blair Tool 
and Machine Company, College Point, New 
York. At present the propeller is undergoing 
tests on a Warner powered Fairchild 24. Con- 
trolled by the throttle, the blades of the prop 
remain in low pitch until after take-off and 
climb to cruising altitude, at which time the 
throttle is pulled back and the blades move 
automatically into cruising or “high” pitch. 
In order to return to low pitch for landing, 
the pilot throttles back to around a thousand 
r.p.m. and the blades again swing automatically 
back into low pitch. There are three types 
developed, one for engines from 75 to 110 
horsepower, another for engines from 125 to 
225 horsepower, and a third for engines up to 
700 horsepower. The designer claims the pro- 
peller fits existing engine shafts, needs no new 
fittings for installation and can be put on in 
about five minutes. 


Fly in Your Own Strata 


HE Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, 

Donald H. Connolly, last month issued 
detailed explanation for pilots of the amend- 
ments to the Civil Air Regulations, adopted 
recently by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which in effect stratified the air and established 
new procedures for civil fliers making contact 
flights on the civil airways at altitudes of 
more than 3,500 feet above the surface of the 
earth. 

Since July 2, in order to make flights under 
contact flight rules on the civil airways above 
3,500 feet, all airplanes are required to be 
equipped with two-way radio and the pilot 
must hold the FCC restricted telephone per- 


mit. 








The radio receiving equipment must be 
capable of receiving radio range signals in the 
200 to 400 ke band under normal conditions 
to a distance of 100 miles, and must be of 
sufficient quality that voice broadcasts will be 
received intelligibly. Also, the 
must be capable of giving clear voice trans 


transmitter 


missions on the correct frequency. A _ battery 
operated set is permissible and a minimum 
which is the radius of a 





range of 25 miles 
control zone of intersection—is suggested. 

The airplane must also be equipped with a 
sensitive altimeter, compensated for changes of 
temperature, and capable of being adjusted 
for changes in barometric pressure. 

From now on, if flying inside a traffic con- 
trol area, it will be necessary for the private 
flier to file a flight plan with the nearest air- 
way trafic control station before he takes off. 
If a flight is started outside an airway trafhe 
control area but will eventually enter such an 
area, it is required that the flight plan be filed 
by radio prior to entering the area. In a flight 
plan, a pilot must specify, in addition to the 
time of the scheduled take off, the altitude at 
which he will fly, and the estimated arrival 
time at his destination, taking into considera- 
tion winds aloft and other meteorological 
data. 

In the event of the failure of the trans- 
mitting or receiving equipment the private 
pilot flying on a civil airway must descend to 
below 3,500 feet or leave the airway. 

On civil airways, outside of trafhe control 
areas, when more than 3,500 feet above the 
surface of the earth, the private pilot is re- 
quired to adopt another airline practice and 
fly at odd or even thousand foot levels meas- 
ured from sea level depending on the proper 
altitude for the airway and the direction be- 
ing flown. The requirements are shown on 
aeronautical charts of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

A pilot must also keep in touch with the 
nearest airway or airport radio station in the 
same manner as required for instrument flights 
and must give position report when passing 
over designated radio fixes, make of airplane, 
license number, altitude, and next station to 
which he will report. Also, before entering a 
control zone of intersection, a pilot will be re- 
quired to give the same information in addition 
to the time he expects to be over the center 
of the zone. 

There are no changes for flights below alti- 
tudes of 3,500 feet, over either ground or 
water, nor for flights above 3,500 feet NOT 
on civil airways. 

The minimum ceiling for contact flying 
is 1,000 feet. If the ceiling be of broken 
clouds, a pilot must stay 500 feet below or 
above it. 

Flying above 17,000 feet is restricted to 
military, navy and some airline flying, and 
other special flights specifically authorized by 
the Administrator. 


Air Currents 


E are now building air bases in Brazil. It 
was revealed last month that money has 
been provided and is being spent through Pan- 
American Airways to improve facilities along 
their Brazil routes . . . The airlines are hoping 
and praying they won't be called upon to make 
any more sacrifices of transport ships for the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Not only was une the most notable pr 
tuc nont n the Douglas c mpanys 21 
yea tory Dut 1 marked a milestone in 
the annals of aviation when the super bomber 
B-19, mightiest aircraft ever built, was succes 
f y tlowr ind dé ered t e l Ss Army 
at Ma | d ft acceptance tests 

GENERAL MOTORS—Receipt — fron 
the War Department t an addi nal contrac 
! \ r hi j-cooled a pia engines in 
\ g approximately $5 ) 00, has bee 
i 1 DY } ( Kroeger Vice p esid t 
t G i Motor ind genera manager t 


| < « t gs tal rders tf 
\ n ‘ ine beginning of t 
’ r wy ipproximately $242 
Allis engines pows e Bell Airacobra 


und terces r planes of the Ll S Arn 


Productive capacity at Allison Di 
plant at Indianapolis, Ind., will be sufhcient t 
take care of the additional order, Kroeger said 


MEN ASCO—! wing two years of ex 





pe ‘ " und development work, Menas« 
Manutacturing Company's Foundry Dhvision, 
engaged in the manufacturing of non-ferrous 
precis i y¢ Ss during Ju ye npic j 
preparations tf tull-scale produc } 

iz the past yea the plant whic s 
censed e the Antioch process, has been 
n a semi-production basis, filling orders tf 
a tew tf the Pacihc ¢ is urplane builders 
As a result of improvements in foundry tec! 
niques and production methods, the company 

sorted by Orville E. Mohler, vice pres 


dent 1 cha ge I sales, ¢t be in position for 
t first tin to make its facilities available 
t t < ire aircraft industry, and to accept 
rders ft unlimited quantities 


NORTHROP— Business to be completed 


at “Nort p Aircraft, Inc., within the next 
“ years now stands at $47,325,237.0( ac 
cording to ar inn neement made by La 
M a « general manager 
One vear ago, § ly after the new Nort 

tactory id bee completed at Haw 
n company's backlog was $2,478 

171.01 Business delivered during the firs 

year f the company’s operations totaled 

$ I94 515 This ncluded <¢ ympleti n ft 


duction is for the 


County, 


the contract for Northrop-designed Patrol 


Bombers early this year. Several of these 
bombers took an active part in the engagement 


with the recently sunk German Bis- 


marck. 

During the past year, while initial produc 
Northrop 
tremendous plant expansion program was un 
dertaken Asa 


will be ten 


Cruiser 


tion was started at the plant, a 
result, deliveries for the next 


12 months times greater than 


made 
Northrop 


bomber 


deliveries during the past year. 


Aircraft is participating in the 


heavy program through major as 


sembly subcontractors for the Boeing “Flying 


Fortress’’ and Consolidated Patrol Bombers. 


production during the next 12 


Dive 


Princ ipal 


nonths will be Bombers and Fighters 


PACIFIC PUMP— According to an an- 
Weis, 
Aircraft Parts Manufacturing Division, 


Works of Park, 


has completed extensive expansion 


nouncement made by Elmer |] 
t the 
Pacific 


California 


manager 


Pump Huntington 


»f the company’s plant devoted to the pro 


duction of aviation hydraulic actuating as 


semblies and aircraft parts. 
Pacific Pump Works operate two large, well 


Park The 


difficult 


equipped plants in Huntington 


company’s outstanding success with 


hydraulic problems led to the establishment 


several years ago of the Aircraft Parts Man 
ufacturing Division The present plant ex 
pansion consists of a large extension to the 


West 


wrease in the 


considerable 


make it 


Plant It will result in a 


plant capacity and 


i] 
possible for the company to handle increased 


POULSEN-NARDON— First shipments 


from the greatly enlarged Poulsen-Nardon 
Inc., plant have been scheduled, and wit! 
ver 75,000 square feet of new plant capac 
ty and another 16,000 feet being added 
immediately, the firm expects to step ship 
ments up to approximately 4,000,000 units 


per month during the next sixty days, ac 


cording to Carl Nardon, company vice presi 


dent This represents an increase of 1,500,0¢ 
units over their former production 

The cable terminals built by Poulsen-Nar 
don, Inc., are used on nearly 75 per cent of 


uircraft under construction, and 


their other electrical accessory equipment is 


slaying an equally important part in present 


addition t its other 


building leak-proof 


production schedules. In 


ts, the firm is now 


is tanks 





REPU BLIC— The United 


Air Corps has purchased $8,165,400 wor 


States 

th of 
, ! 

military Republi 


airplanes and parts trom 


Aviation Corporation, according to a War 


Department announcement 


No details 
craft 


as to the number or type of ait 
given out 


P-43 


covered by the contract were 
currently is in production on 
P-47 “Thunderbolt 


tude interceptor pursuit planes 


Republic 


Lancer” and high-alti 


=| 
The new order increases the Republic 
tion backlog of unfilled orders to more than 
$68,000,000, Company officials said. All pro 


United States 


Avia 


government 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE— With Army, 
Navy and Civil Officials participating, ground 
broken I ake 
plant ef the Sperry Company 
New York. Located in Nassau 
south of the Northern State Parkway 


Queens County line, the 





has been at the site of the new 
7 
Ville 


f Brooklyn, 


Gy roscope 


und adjacent to the 


ew structure will be the largest national de 


fense plant in this area 
The Sperry plant will include 1,350,00¢ 
square feet of floor space and will place 26 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 























acres under one roof. In addition there will 
be a three-story administration building. Ac 
cording to an announcement by R. E. Gill 
mor, president of the company, 7,000 new 
empl yes will work at the Lakeville plant 
Aeronautical and marine instruments will be 
built in this plant which will be constructed 
under an arrangement with the Defense Plant 
Corporation and will be leased by Sperry. 


AIRCRAFT—United Air 


wage in 


UNITED 


craft Corporation has announced 


creases affecting more than 25,000 employes 


divisions, and 


he pay 


in its three manufacturing 





adding over $4,200,000 annually to t 
indicated 


The 


rolls of the ¢ orporation, exclusive of 


] 
idjustments in payrolls wage 


m average increase of 


o 


approximately cents an hour tor hourly 
ree divisions. T his 


hird 


ft seven 


employes in 


ast wage increase is the received by the 


months. 


] 
A 


employes within 
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The following rece awards have be in 

ced by the War Department 

Lockheed Aircrat ( p ition B bank 
Calit 1, supply ract ft Airplanes and 
Spare Parts $777.830.8 

United Aircrat Produc Inc Day 
Ohi S As bli \ ( $59 
4( 

General M ( pora Acroproduc 
D Dayt O Prope Assemblic 
\ ( $1.48 88.5 

Gien I Ma ( pany Ba Y 
Maryland, ft Airp und Spa Pa 
Ss 418 17 

Douglas Air tr < Inc Santa Monica 
Calht .— ¢ Airpla und Spare Pa 
" 587.192 

Genera M ( Buick M D 

De Mic f Aircraft Eng 
und Spare Pa 1 ( t $88,000, 0 

N ! A me 1 Avia t Inc Inglew od 
Calit . 3 \ ur und Spa Parts, A 
( f $é 52. 

Ihe Wa Depa " announced ¢ 
award of nine contracts by the Air Corp 
aling, $237 8 5 All are tor A 

plar und Spa a KC iS ted 

N America Avia Inc Dalla 
Texas—$57,725,57 

\ ee Aircraft, Inc Dow ne Calitornia 
‘ 619.28 


fornia—$16,287,134 
Bell Aircraft ¢ poration, Bufta N. Y 
S15.885 81.5¢ 
Repub Avia Corp., Farmingdale, L. L., 
N. ¥ $8.165,400.00 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc Santa Monica 
Cahtornia—$7,843,010.69 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal 


fornia—$2,797,947.00 
Curtiss-Wright ¢ rp., 
falo, N. Y., for 
$7,809,597.00 
Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich., 


Div., But 


Airplane Maintenance Parts 


Airpane 


General 


tor Engines and 
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vision, ¢ 


Ohio As 


tion are designated as the major subcontractors 


A $127,440,000 
North American Aviation, Inc. 


contract was awarded to 
, which will op- 
erate the 
Motors 


, 
the 


Kansas City plant, with the General 
Body 


( orporation, Fisher Division as 


major subcontractors. 


Both the Omaha and Kansas City plants are 


scheduled to go into operation late this year 
or the first of next year. Parts and materials 
supplied by the major subcontractors will be 
shipped to the plants for assembly. 


Iwo other government plants also are under 
tor 


airplanes 


bombard 
Fort Worth, 
Oklahoma. All 
plants are being constructed and the contracts 


call of Pres 


construction the assembling of 


ment They are at 


Texas, and at Tulsa, tour 


awarded in line with the recent 


ident Roosevelt for a bomber production rate 
of 500 airplanes a month 
@ The Office of Production Management has 


contract in the amount of $12, 


Link Aviation 


approved a 


309,930.00 to the Devices, Inc 


of Binghamton, N. Y., for the construction of 
Link trainers 
The W if Department | as announced the 


award of twenty Air Corps contracts totaling 
$501,677,569.48 for airplanes, engines and 
spare parts The awards, approved by the 
Ofhce of Production Management, are as 
follows 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif 
$62.117.220 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc Santa Monica, 
Calif $23,673,700 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank Calif 

1 485.070 

Vega Airplane ¢ Burbank, Calif 
$26.051.76( 

Fairchild Aircraft Div., Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp., Hagerstown, Md $1,037,543 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Airplane Division 
Buftal _ $52,567,107.84 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc Santa Monica, 
Calif $21,184,248.54 

General Motors Corp., Allison Dhivision, 


Indianapolis, Ind $41,366,880 


Nas! Kelvinator Corp Detroit. 


$15,237,500 


Michigan 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Curtiss Propeller Dr 
ion, Caldwell, N. J.—$20,284,464 

tiss- Wright Corp., 
aldwell, N. J 
Curtiss-Wright ¢ 
aldwell, N. J.—$4,627,928.34 


ie] 
Cur Curtiss Propeller Di 


vision ( 


$4,236,322.85 


orp., Curtiss Propeller Di 
vision, ¢ 

Curtiss-Wright ¢ orp., ¢ Propeller Di 
ision, Caldwell, N J $2,511 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Curtiss 
aldwell, N. J 


urtiss 
1903.10 
Propell r Di 
$1,486,953 
Pump engineering Service Corp., Cleveland, 
253.450. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J 
$4.358.453.8]1 

W right 
$105,801,152. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J 


$50,866,484 


Paterson, N. J 


Aeronautical Corp., 


) , , 
Div Curtiss-Wright Corp., Curtiss Propeller Di 
, , t no7s ) . « 
Spare Parts 987, >> vision, Caldwell, N ] $28,239,565. 
@ The War Department as announced the 
- é' Curtiss-Wright Corp., Curtiss Propeller Di 
award of tw large contracts tor mediun . 
1 vision, Caldwell, N. J $2,280,864 
{ bardment urplane De assembled it 
rament-owned plents hei as The War Department has also announced 
atryeer ‘ , mu t ! ‘s ‘ i“ ‘ PSLEULLOCG ‘ . 
Omaha, Nebraska. and at Kansas City. Kansas the award of two contracts tor the Air Corps 
llo 
\ $166,261,526.76 contract was awarded is follows 
e ¢ I Marti Nebraska Company Lite Manufacturing Company, New York, 
whic “ | operate the Omaha plant T he N Y.,. tor Target Assemblies $628,056 
Chry Corporation, Hud Mot Ca Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
< pany and the ¢ dyear Aircraft Corpora f Acronautical Engines—$630,000 














MAIL 
MATERIALS 
MUST MOVE 


Air transportation saves time 


.. and time is vital 
to your defense effort. 
Braniff is doing its part 
by speeding 
men, mail and materials 
between Southwestern 
defense centers... 
from Chicago to the Gulf. 


Next trip, 

make every minute count 
Southwest... by Braniff. 
Your company, 

your customers and 


your government will profit, 





for—all costs considered— 
you'll probably find 


fiying the least expensive way. 
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BRANIEF 


40 FLIGHTS DAILY TO 
Southwest 


THROUGH & FROM THE 
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@ The War Department aS al inced that TRANSCONTINENTAL & WEST- 
a Letter of Intent, issued by the Air Corps, ERN—Four-engine TWA _ Stratoliners, re 
has been accepted by the Gler L. Martin placing Douglas equipment on two round trip 
Company of Baltimore Ma ind for the flights daily between Chicago and New York, 
manufacture of Upper Mac Gun Turrets will place the nation’s two largest metropoli 
at_ a total estimated commitment of $11,000 tan centers only 3 hours and 33 minutes apart. 
000 This Letter of Intent as | ipproved The huge 33-passenger ships will increase 
by the OPM considerably the aircraft space available for 
The following contracts tor ¢ Air Corp passengers, mail and cargo between the two 
have been cleared by the OPM cities One of the eastbound Stratoliner 
General Motors Corp \ Divis In schedules, leaving Chicago five minutes before 
dianapolis, Ind Engine Pa S44 6.¢ midnight will stop at Pittsburgh The other 
Bendix Aviation Corp P Instrument three flights will be non-stop, making a total 
Division dix N | Cor und Ir tf six express Stratoliner schedules daily be 
verters $820.5 00 tween Chicago and New York 
Shell Oil ¢ Inc New York, N. Y¥ 
Fy | \ircrat I z < ‘ 5x UNITED- l nited Air Lines has asked 
Fhe Glenn L. Martin ( Baltimore. Md the Civil Aeronautics Board to designate dif 
Airplane Parts C45R.751.77 ferent additional flights on its Various routes 


us mail trips. United petition asks one addi 





tional mail schedule. not only between Chicago 
ind New York and Cl 

AIRLINES Coast but also bet 
Angeles and Seattle and Salt Lake City 


@ National defense trafhe contributed to mak 


icago and the Pacific 


ween San Francisco and Los 























. ing June the busiest single month in the 
AMERICAN sncreased = United Air Lines’ history it was disclosed 
a. : a | ade in estimated figures released by Harold Crary, 
eHort sent Ae , ; . vice president in charge of trafhe 
american Aitha in { . —_ Revenue passenger miles flown by United in 
n june * “3k :; al the month totaled approximately 28,500,000 
re\ passer " ! ( five per cent more than the 27,000,000 
Lips r woe — van M ‘ P in the previous hig month of August, 1940, 
ous nigi was c led M NY 8 Cveew aol 
— “ye . ; United’s revenue passenger mile total for 
em “ ate _ the first six months of the year was estimated 
in Dallas, the ait ' ate . e 1s 108,650,062 for a gain of almost 16 per 
gers in June compared wit , May satin date Ua damien wen ak ae 
CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN In 
creased air tra\ | tron t! 5 i 1 Sou 
west has necessitated the naug i f ad 
dit nal ug servin ctw \i [ and MISCELLANY 
Chicago via St I j lL) L) Walkers vice = 
president und general } inager ot the 
urline, has announced i new riy ! ring 4 4 ‘es: 
Gichis exleination 02 Maeiiie, 7 w flight Light Planes in Military 
ath cool Sule 6Odl a ale lie Maneuvers 
ny’s n { ry , cot f 
flights ~ao cot ae Sai P . a Se Three Aeronca airplanes have reported to 
: the 120th Observation Squadron at Biggs 
Louie Field, El Paso, Texas, to engage in military 


NATIONAL The transcontinental rec maneuvers with the United Army 


States 


ord-breaking Lockheed Lodesta f Na ral Completely equipped with two-way radio sim 
Airlines were welcomed by the tra‘ g public ilar to that used by the British and the United 
as indicated by the heavy trafhe ga chalked States Army Air Corps, these Aeronca train 
up in the fiscal year ending | 10, 1941 ing planes will carry a military observer and 
A total of 29,959 revenue passengers were will engage in scouting duty observation of 
flown 264,322 revenue passenger miles as tactical movements and spot artillery firing 
compared to the 15,365 reves passengers The planes with their slow landing speed and 
flown 3.465.316 revenue passenger miles in the easy maneuverability, will be operated oft 
preceding year The company perates be small pastures and prairies directly adjoining 
tween Miami and New Orlea a Jackson army headquarters command on the field 

ville, Tampa and various inter liate cities The flight from Aeronca Field, Middletown, 
serving the Southeastern Defense Area Ohio, to Texas, in charge of James Kukla, 


Research Director of the Aeronca Institute, 


PENNSYLVANIA - CENTRAL — 


c : , consisted of Maurice Frye, test pilot, James 
In the first six months of 4 Pennsylvania : 
, , Rosing, pilot, and John Gall, mechanic. A 
Central Airlines has set a new ill-tame com 
+ { # complete base will be estabished for servicing 
pany record rr passenger tram t was 


planes and equipment Upon completion of 


reported by J. J. O'Donovan, v president 


the maneuvers at El Paso, the planes will take 


of the company The airline carried 133,019 . 
etahenet tetileg part in other maneuvers at Marshall, Texas, 
revenue passengers and operated 25,167,331 
, and Lake Charles, Louisiana 
revenue passenger miles from January throug! 
June of this year This represented an ¢ £ | Pp bli > 
: re essna mp oyees ubis 
crease of 51.58 per cent ver the 87,870 


Year Book 


revenue passengers wi 


the first half of 1940; and a ga tf 58.50 Under the sponsorship of the Cessna Em- 
per cent over the 15,877,803 revenue passen ployes’ Club, the Cessna Aircraft Company 
ger miles flown in the January-June period of will have soon completed their first company 
1940 yearbook, the AIRCRAFTER 

These gains in passenger trafhe were cli The book, which is being written and edited 
maxed in June wit the company reporting by regular Cessna employes, will be similar 
a 46.68 per cent increase in revenue passenger to the better college yearbooks in both com 
trafhe and a 54.23 per cent increase in revenue position and quality of material, and it will 
passenger miles flown This was the third contain pictures and copy of every phase of 
SUCCESSIVE mont that the < npany s all (Cessna personnel and factory 
time passenger record was broker The Cessna Employes’ Club, a service or- 
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ganization for employes of the Cessna Air- 
reached an all-time 
DeVerne L. Ar- 
cher, Club Director, stated that over two- 


craft Company, recently 
high for paid membership. 


thirds of Cessna’s personnel are now members, 
while only fifty per cent of the employes 
belonged to the Club at the first of the year. 


New Travel Service 


A new travel card reservation service en 
abling more than 7,000 owners and pilots of 
uircratt to receive preferred hotel accommo- 
dations in strange towns even though they 
are convention-packed, has been initiated by 
the Continental Hotel Service Corporation of 
Chicago. 

The service Was designed to fill the need 
make non-scheduled 


of airmen who flights, 


often through gloomy weather, land on a 
storm-soaked air field, and then are unable to 
find first rate accommodations in a strange 
town 

system, tree 


Under the new reservation 


service is provided for airmen at thirty-one 
ofhces throughout the country. The Conti- 
nental plan provides for hangaring of planes, 
transportation from landing field to hotels and 
the elimination of the possibility of “flying 


blind” into the standing-room-only sign. 


Consolidated Engineering to 
Work with Sperry 


An agreement under which Consolidated 


Engineering Corporation of Pasadena, Cali 
fornia, will take over the work of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company in the vibration and 
strain measuring equipment field has been an- 
nounced by officials of the two companies. At 
the present time this equipment is used largely 
by the aeronautical industry. 

Principals of the two companies who signed 
the agreement were Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
Hoskins, Chief Engineer, 
Gill- 


mor, President, and Preston Bassett and R. B. 


President, and E. E. 
of Consolidated Engineering, and R. E. 


Lea, Vice Presidents, of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company. 

Commenting on the new agreement, Mr. 
Gillmor said: 

“It is no secret that the task assigned to 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company in the na 
tional defense program is a sizeable one. We 
are producing aeronautical, marine and anti- 
uircraft equipment in larger quantities than 
ever before. And of course the end of our 
expansion is not yet in sight. 

“Recently Consolidated Engineering Cor 
poration headed by Mr. Hoover came forward 
with an offer to help us. We are glad to 
announce now that details have been worked 
out by which we will avail ourselves of aid 


from this well qualified concern.” 


New Texas Airfields Planned 


Seven airports in the Dallas area will be 
surveyed for enlargement or rebuilding under 
the new defense airport program, according 
to a recent CAA announcement. Sites to be 
surveyed are at 


Arlington, Georgetown, 


Greenville, Longview, Palestine, Sherman- 


Denison, and Tyler. Airports at all of these 
cities would be made class 3 fields—the second 
highest rating CAA gives—if the survey is 
favorable to such a program. 

Arlington, 


The airports at Georgetown, 


Greenville, Longview and Sherman-Denison 


would be completely new; the Palestine and 


Tyler airports would be raised to class 3. 
The Federal money will be used only for 
construction and facilities. The cities involved 


must furnish the land necessary and agree to 
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operate and maintain the airports as a public 
convenience after they are built. 

In addition to cities mentioned already, sur- 
veys for new airports will be made at Bee 
ville, Kerrville, Mineral Wells and Vernon. For 
enlargement of existing fields, CAA will study 
those at Kingsville, Mathis and Temple, bring- 
ing the total of Texas sites to be surveyed up 


to fourteen 
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Randolph Field— Pilot “production” in 
the | S. Army Air Corps under current 
national defense expansion has been so stag- 
geringly stepped up that as many fliers are 
trained now in one year at Randolph Field, 
Texas, alone, as were trained in the entire 
Air Corps in almost two decades before 1939, 
according to a survey completed at the “West 
Point of the Air”. 

During the 17-year period from 1921, when 
the Flying Cadet system went into effect, to 
the summer of 1939, when the first Air Corps 
expansion program became operative, total of 
students to complete both primary and basic 
training stood at 4.236 in comparison to the 
4,500 expected to be trained at Randolph 


Field alone this year and sent to advanced 


1 
schools 


Moreover, the training received by Cadets 
today is much more thorough and complete 
than it was under older methods, and _ the 


system has been highy standardized. 


Randolph Field— Texas, whose soil and 
traditions have bred some of the finest mili 
tary men for the last century and a half, is 
leading again in a nation-wide drive to bolster 
Uncle Sam's rapidly-expanding air defense 
program, a survey made at Randolph Field, 


Texas, recently showed. 


The Lone Star State was an easy standout 
in the country-wide campaign, supplying al- 
most 300 of the 560 youths who were hand 
picked from the ranks of thousands who ap 
plied for the college Flying Cadets units 
organized over the nation. 

Eighth Corps Area headquarters at Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, reported that the Eighth 
Corps which takes in Colorado, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma—was an out 
standing first with 12 units organized. Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College turned 
in four units, Texas University and Texas 
Technological Institute had three each and 
Baylor University and North Texas State 


Teachers College had one each. 


Phoenix, Arizona—The Army Ajr 
Corps has sizned a new contract with South 
west Airways, Inc., by which the primary 
program at Thunderbird Field will be quad- 
rupled in size, according to an announcement 
by Leland Hayward, President of Southwest 


Airways, Inc., operators of this school. 


Sixty-five new flying cadets now report to 
Thunderbird Field every five weeks for their 
ten weeks of primary training, so that ap- 
proximately 120 men are at the base at one 
time Under the expanded program, this 
number will gradually be stepped up to 209 
men per class by the end of the year, with 
well over 400 cadets there at one time. 

Work on new barracks to take care of this 
increase has already begun. New hangars 
will also be built in the near future. 

Ac the present time there are 50 British 
students from the Royal Air Force learning 
to fly at Thunderbird Field, in addition to the 


American cadets. These men are receiving 
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their first primary training there until the 
new airport, now being constructed exclu- 
sively for the R. A. F. by Southwest Airways, 
Inc., near Mesa, is ready. The new field will 


accommodate 200 student pilots at one time. 


New Orleans— The Naval Reserve Avia- 
tion Training Base on the shore of Lake 
Pontchartrain at New Orleans, Louisiana, was 
commissioned July 15. Commander Edward 
D. Graffin, under whose direction the field 
was constructed by the WPA, made the pres- 
entation to Lieut. Freeman Cutter, comman 
dant, who in turn read the commission. \ 
color salute and the traditional “setting of 


the watch’ ended the simple ceremony. Con 
struction of the landing field and runways 
was started last January. The tract of land 
where the base is located was once an un 
sightly shoreline of marshes Reclamation of 
the land began six years ago, and it has been 
transformed into a spot of beauty. Within 
the next 30 days, the WPA will start con 


struction of a third runway at the field 
DcCe 


Air Force Expands on 84 
Civil Fields 

The rapidly expanding Air Corps and Na 
tional Guard have ordered war birds to duty 
at 84 civil airports either built or improved 
by the WPA, Acting Commissioner Howard 
O. Hunter reports. These 84 civil airfields 
plus 55 airports owned by the Air Corps 
bring the number of airports in regular use 
by Army planes to a total of 139 stations. 
Besides the 84 civil airports designated at this 
time tor Army use, more than 200 others in 
the current WPA construction and improve 
ment program have been certified by the War 
and Navy departments as important to de 


Tense. 


cCe 


REVVING UP 


Continued from page 8 


It just occurs to us that any peanut vendor 
selling his wares outside any of those West 
¢ oast aircraft tactories can count the number 
of airplanes that are flown off the fields day 
by day and deliver the information to Herr 
H. Why is so much secrecy thrown around 


the obv wus? 


Now we come to the Strange Case otf Rube 
Fleet. 

Mr. Fleet is a man who makes airplanes 
in San Diego, and he makes very good air 
planes, and now Mr. Fleet has gone and hired 
himself the services of a public relations 
agency to sell the Consolidated Aircraft Cor- 
poration to the Public. 

[hat is passing strange. For years Ed Gott, 
vice president in charge of propaganda, has been 
doing a superlative job. Ed’s towering rages 
have been a monumental aspect of aviation 
He is the only man we know who can get mad 
without looking funny. His letters frequently 
are pieces of masterful invective. But the 
thing about Ed that everybody appreciated was 
the way he was willing to turn over the plant 
to you, lock, stock and barrel if you were 
willing to go even a tenth of the way to meet 
him. He was hospitality personified. 

Now Ed has been kicked upstairs. Visitors 
are met by one of Steve Hannigan’s emissaries. 
Steve Hannigan is the press agent who put over 
Sun Valley, Idaho, with the help of third- 
string Warner Brothers Moon Pictures chorus 
ponies who obligingly posed for photographers 
with an “in” at important newspaper art desks 
Mister Hannigan is the Caliph of Cheesecake. 
Cheesecake is the trade name for leg art, and 
leg art is what you buy at the news stand on 


the excuse that you want to see what is hap- 
pening in the war. 

Well, Mister Hannigan sent one of his boys 
down to San Diego to learn aviation and 
propagandize Rube Fleet's factory. The Han 
nigan youngster came in colder than an iced 
mackerel. He thought a tail cone had some- 
thing to do with buying ice cream for a 
pleasant companion ot the afternoon at a 
Ringling Brothers Circus. He is trying hard, 
more credit to him, but why ring in the Caliph 
of Cheesecake on an aviation public relations 
job? Most of the newsmen who visit these 
aviation factories are veterans. Many of them 
fly They know wing-loadings, and can sit 
down with a pencil and draw for you an ap 
proximation of the curve on the foil of the 
NACA laminar-flow wing. 

So the Strange Case of Rube Fleet remains 
unsolved, together with the reason for that 
huge sign on the front of his factory, “Noth 


ing less than right is right” 
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Aug. 17-18—Sheldon Air Show, Sheldon 
Acronautics Club, Sheldon, Iowa. 


Aug. 25-Sept. 2—Third Annual Open 
Soaring Contest, Joliet, Ill 


Oct. 2-4— Annual Convention of the Na 
tional Association of State Aviation Officials, 
Providence, R. I. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1—SAE National Aircraft 
Production Meeting (and Engineering Dis 


play), Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


AVIATION 
NEEDS 
MEN 




















PRACTICAL 

PREPARATION 
WILL GIVE YOU 
FIRST CONSIDERATION 


Men skilled in handling metal are 
in great demand. 

THE LUSCOMBE SCHOOL OF 
AERONAUTICS is the logical 
place fcr you to obtain your ex- 
perience. The manufacturing di- 
vision of the Luscombe Corpora- 
tion has pioneered in this work 
and latest methods and processes 
are available to LUSCOMBE stu- 
dents. 

Write, call or visit our Dallas 
Branch for descriptive literature— 
Day and Evening classes avail 
able—Deferred payment plan for 
responsible parties. Phone 7-4243. 
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Gardner W. Carr 


J. Griffith Boardman 


L. C. Milburn 
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@ The election of GRIFFITH BOARD 
MAN of Philadelphia, tormer Secretary of 


Revenue for the Commonwealth of Pennsy! 


f dis tors of the Brewster 


vania, to the board of 
Aeronautical Corporati f Long Island City, 


New York, has been announced by James 
Work, Chairman 

Mr. Boardman, wh s president of J. G 
Boardman and Company, insurar brokers otf 
Philadelp! ia, 1s well ki wri Dot financial 
ind aviation circles 


@ GARDNER W. CARR, veteran West Coast 


management executive and production expert 
of the aircraft manufacturing industry, has 
ussumed duties as Executive \ President ot 
McDonnell Aircratt Corporat according 
to in announcement Dy | ‘5 McDonnell, 

President of the company 
Bringing twenty years tf aircraft manufac 
to his new position, (arr 


turing experienc 


has served with the Lockheed Aircraft Cor 
poration; with the Glenn | Martin Company 
4s vice president and get ral manager; and 
with Boeing Airplane Company as vice presi 
dent in charge of manufactur rn 

@ Moving ahead in a expa 1 program t 
meet defense needs, Mr. J. S. Wilson, Presi 
dent of Bellanca Aircraft Corporation New 


, e} “ t 
Castle, Delaware, has ans ! € appomn 


ment of LESSITER ¢ MILBURN as Vice 


' ; 
President and General Manage t the Com 


pany . 

Milburn, who has had some twenty three 
years of aircraft experience both engincer 
ing and manufacturing comes to Bellanca 
from Curtiss-Wright St Lou Division, 


where, during tl! past four years, he has been 


Works Manage 


@ Former Executive Vice President WILLIAM 


F. WISE has been elected President of Aviation 
Manutacturing Corporat filling the position 
vacated by Mr. Harry Woodhead, now ap 
pointed Chairman of the Board ot Directors 

Mr. Wise is also President t the American 
Pr »peller Corporation, a newly rganized sub 
sidiary of the Aviation Corporation which is 
now building a large plant at sledo. Ohio 
for the production of w-steel pr ypellers 


for bombers, patrol boat 


@ WILLIAM K. COOPER, formerly General 


Manager of the Lycoming Divi 1», has been 
ippointed General Sales Manager r tne Avia 

n Manutacturine Corporat and will 
direct the sales activities t the Lycoming 


Division, the Spencer Heater Division and the 
American Propeller Corporatior He as also 
been elected a director of the Aviation Manu 
facturing Corporation and t the American 


Propeller Corporation 


e « ©. SAMUELSON has bee: 
Sales Manager of the Lycoming Division re 


Ippointed 


30 


W. F. Wise 


placing R. | PALMER, now with the Ofhce 


of Production Management 


@ GEORGE S. CASSADY has been appointed 
Assistant Chief Pilot for Braniff Airways, ac 
cording to a recent announcement by Robert 
J. Smith, Dallas, Braniff Vice President Op 
erations. Cassady resigned his position as Chief 
of the Operations Unit, Air Carrier Inspection 
Service, CAA, to accept his post with Braniff 


@ P. E. GARLENT has been appointed Plant 
Manager of Lycoming Division, Aviation Man 
ufacturing Corporation Mr. Garlent came 
to Lycoming from the Federal Mogul Corpora 
tion where he served as Works Manager for 


hive years 


@ Menasco Manufacturing Company of Bur 
bank, California, added another valuable mem 
ber to its growing engineering staff, when 


HAROLD H. McMAHON resigned as speci 


fications engineer of the Allison Division of 
General Motors to join the California concern 
He will have charge of the experimental and 


development work on a new Menasco engine, 
by Robert 


irge of enginecring 


t 


according to in announcement 


Insley, vice president in cl 
@ At a recent meeting of the Board of Direc 
tors, D. E. GAMBLE was elected Chairman ot 
the Board of Directors of Pump Engineering 
Service Corporation, Division of Borg-Warner 
Corporation, of Cleveland, Ohio, and R. ] 
MINSHALL was formally inducted as Presi 
dent and General Manager. RALPH McOUAT 


was re-elected Vice President 


Mr. Gamble, 
Engineering Service ( orporation, 1s Vice Presi 
dent and General Manager of the Borg & Beck 


Borg-Warner Corporation, Chicago, 


1 
formerly President of Pump 


Division, 
Illinois 
Mr. Minshall was formerly Vice President in 
Charge of Engineering for the Boeing Aircraft 
Company of Seattle, with which company he 
was connected since 1918 


the 1940 Musick award 


Minshall received 


@ Lockheed Aircraft Corporation has reported 


the resignation of LAWRENCE ( AMES ot 
Washington, D. C.. as a director of the Com 
pany No successor has been named 

Duties at the U. S. Army Industrial College 


in Washington made it impossible tor Mr 


Ames to devote sufficient time to the Lock 


heed organization 


ev | TENNES, IR President, Shafer 
Bearing Corporation, has entered active service 
as Captain in the United tates Army Au 


( orps wit! permanent Station at the Air ¢ orps 

Advanced Flying School, Phoenix, Arizona. 
During the absence of Captain Tennes, the 

management of the Corporation will be under 


the direction of JOHN F. DITZELL, Vice 


President and General Manager 


@ The appointment of FRANK N. MORGAN 
to the post of Eastern Representative for 
Branift Airways, has recently been announced 
by Charles E. Beard, Oklahoma City, Braniff 
Vice President Trathe and Advertising. Mr. 


W. K. Cooper 


C.O.Samuelson George S. Cassady 


Morgan was, until recently, a general sales 
manager tor Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mich. 


@ The appointment of DOUGLAS C. L. 
STOCKDALE as Mexico Trafic Manager for 
Braniff Airways has been announced by Charles 
E. Beard, Oklahoma City, Braniff vice presi- 
dent—trafhc. 


Stockdale joins the Braniff organization with 
a long experience in transportation. Until re 
cently he has been general manager of Mexico 
Travel Advisors, Mexico City, of which or- 


ganization he was co-owner. 
DcoCGe 


AIR CURRENTS 


(Continued from page 25) 


British, and that they can get from 75 to 100 
new airliners later on through priorities. As it 
stands now, the equipment already taken away 
for the British has worked a serious hardship on 
the operators. Similarly, many private owners 
of bi-motored airplanes have had their equip- 
ment appropriated, leaving them “on foot” so 
to speak .. As of July 1 there were 82,277 
civilian pilots in the United States and 22,025 
CAA certificated aircraft. A year ago there 
were only 41,006 pilots and 13,878 airplanes. 
Most of the growth is attributed to the 
Civilian Pilot Training 
pilots total 2,733. . . . Rear Admiral John 


Program. Women 
H. Towers, chief of the Navy's Bureau of 
Aeronautics, told the House Naval Affairs 
Committee that Navy planes “are doing patrol 
work all over the world”. Towers told the 
committee that all the patrol work being done 
was for practice. The board of directors 
of the National Aeronautic Association pre- 
sented to President Roosevelt on July 25 a 
resolution calling for consolidation of our de 
fense forces into a single Department of Na- 
tional Defense with three divisions, land, sea, 
and air. The resolution pointed out that the 
recent reorganization of the Air Corps was 
a step forward but not a solution to the na 
tional defense problem, nor does it guarantee 
the fullest co-operation co-ordination and de 
velopment necessary between the three fields 
of defense. American Airlines made 
$866,716.15 for the first six months of 1941 
Passenger revenue amounted to $8,999,874.78 
while mail revenue was only $2,065,470.22. 

The Kollsman Instrument Company has 
just put out a novel gadget, an Altitude- 
Temperature Relationship Indicator, showing 
the effect of temperature Variations on alti- 
meter readings at various altitudes. With 
many novice pilots coming along who are un- 
familiar with the effect of temperature on 
altimeter readings, the gadget will be helpful. 
Not intended as a computer, it will, however, 
give the pilot a very close approximation of 
the allowance that he must make and impress 
upon him the adage: “Temperature Low—Fly 


High” 


instructors should encourage their students to 


The gadget costs only 15 cents and 


get one. 
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PORTS 


or CALL 


Meet Our Correspondents: 


BOB ROBERTS, 26-year-old Borger, Texas, 
Correspondent, has been flying about a year, 
has passed the “written” and is ready to take 
the flight test for a Private license. He soloed 
an Aeronca K, and has flown mostly in Aeron- 
cas, Cubs and a Stinson. Bob is secretary of 
the Hutchinson County Pilots’ Association, 
and intends to go ahead after a Commercial. 
He started flying by joining a flying club—and 
his other hobby is fishing. 

MARION MELCHER, our new Kansas City, 
Missouri, Correspondent, is secretary to Mr. 
Homer L. Bredouw, president and general man- 
ager of the Missouri Aviation Corporation 
(formerly Bredouw Aeromotive Corporation). 
She has been active in the Kansas City unit of 
the Women’s National Aeronautical Associa- 
tion since its inception in 1938, and was its 
first secretary. At present she is a Board 
Member. In April 1939 she originated the 
publication, “CONTACT”, 


and has acted as its editor since that date. 


Unit’s monthly 


Miss Melcher enjoys reading—does a little 
writing—and tries to live up to a Chinese 
proverb which has become her creed: “The 
wisest art in life is knowing when a thing 
is finished” 

ELSIE GIPSON, of Tyler, Texas, became 
interested in flying about two years ago on her 
first plane ride. From that time on she has 
been steadily “climbing”. She got her Primary 
Finefrock of Tyler, 


received a Private license and immediately 


training with Russ D 


thereafter flew to Mexia as a stunt flyer. She 
passed her Commercial tests at Air Activities, 
Houston, this spring. And now she has just 
received her instructor’s rating at the Dallas 
Aviation School, which is a record of achieve- 
ment of which Miss Gipson may justly be 
proud 

Hobbies? Yes, indeed! This busy young flyer 
still has time to play golf and collect pictures 
of “pilots she has met” for her scrapbook. 

The photograph of Miss Gipson was taken 
just after she received her Instructor's rating. 
She is now on the Instructors’ Staff at Dallas 
Aviation School, and is especially anxious to 
get a class of girls, having one feminine stu- 
dent already. 

We of SouTHERN Fiicnt are very happy to 


know of Miss Gipson’s success, and extend 


heartiest congratulations. 





Bob Roberts 
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Marion Melcher 
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from Airports 
and Ainuays 


SAM E. BURNS, JR., Correspondent from 
Paris, Texas, hails from Michigan and had his 
first desire to fly when an old DH mail job 
cracked up in a forced landing practically in 
his back yard. About three years later he 
learned to handle the controls of a clipt-wing 
Standard. And about 13 years after that, on 
April 25, 1940, he went to work for Mr. 
Lloyd Damron, owner and manager of the 
Paris Flying Service. 

At present, Sam has about 1,100 hours to 
his credit. Since joining Paris Flying Service 
he has put through one CPT class and is now 
under way on a new spring session. He holds 
a ground instructor's license with the various 
ratings. He says the biggest kick he ever got 
out of flying was when he landed on Paris 
Airport after ten and a half days of nursing 
a new Cub Trainer back from Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania, through a bad spell of weather. 

Bowling is now running a close second 
to his chief interest—flying. 


AL SHULTZ, of Miami, Florida, is with 
Embry-Riddle of that city, and holds com- 
mercial license No. 4889. At present he is 
engaged in a terrific battle with a Piper Cub 
in order to qualify as an instructor. Shultz 
learned to fly with the old Embry-Riddle 
Company in Cincinnati many years ago, and 
later was sales manager for Skyways, Inc., of 
Cleveland. 

Shultz gave up aviation for several years, 
but—as they say—they always return to the 
And he is now in Miami 
mixed up with flying machines again. He 


scene of the crime. 
writes: “I like flying, fishing, swimming, and 
my three-year-old son, Mike. This seems to 
be the best place in the world for all four”. 


Ada, Oklahoma 


New Field Awaits CCA Approvai 


One CPT program was finished the latter 
part of June, and a few days later a new 
program was started with 20 students en 
rolled. 

Ed Witherspoon, formerly instructor at the 
Ada Flying Service, 1s now at Hicks Field, 
Texas. 

The new field Ada is trying to get has been 
approved as a defense project and is now 


awaiting CAA approval. 


Elsie Gipson 


Sam Burns, Jr. 


Freemont Williams has sold his ship to 
some boys at Holdenville. 

Gordon Markan, a local boy who learned 
to fly in the 1940 summer program, is to 
take Ed Witherspoon's place as instructor. 

Ada flyers recently went on an air tour 
over Oklahoma and part of Texas 


—TOM BUSH. 


Alexandria, Louisiana 
Army Trying Out Light Planes 


The latest private pilots are Mr. David 
Voltz, one of the pioneer pilots and boosters 
of this area, and Mr. Ed Hixson, who has 
also kept the ball rolling here when the going 
was really tough. 


Dr. Carmouch of the Pineville Colony is 
the very proud possessor of a KCA Aeronca, 
and since its acquisition has been making 
jaunts to Galveston and along that section. 

Mr. Paul Hemingway and Mr. Carl Her- 
kenrath have purchased an Aeronca Trainer 
from Mr. Watson’s CPT School at Lake 
Charles. It is now with Raymond Breazeale 
in Natchitoches for overhaul. 


Local activity continues to boom with some 
25 ships on the field. Bob Wight, local 
Piper Distributor, delivered six Trainers to 
L. S. U. Northeast Center at Monroe to re- 
place the four formerly in service. Two new 
Franklin Trainers were also delivered to Pop 
Wise of Arcadia for his CPT School. Pop 
Wise is well known from way back as a 
really old time and successful pilot. 

Speaking of Pop Wise, upon examining the 
log of an old Ryan recently acquired by Bob 
Wight to use for carrying passengers over the 
various army camps around Alexandria, it 
appeared that the ship was owned by Pop 
several years ago. Can't keep a good ship 
away from a good State. 

Derby Frye, Cessna pilot extraordinary of 
the Interstate Credit Corporation of Minne- 
apolis, dropped in for a short visit and left 
at dusk, heading toward Florida. He is the 
most “getting about” pilot in the States. 

The Army has finally taken recognition of 
the light plane as the V corps contracted 
with Alexandria Flying Service to furnish 
two Cubs for message carrying. For four 
days during the war games, P. E. Davis and 
Bob Wight carried messages and important 
documents from Camp Beauregard to Melder, 
Cypress, Kisatchie, Kurthwood, Flatwood and 
many other places, using improvised fields in 
among trees and obstructions. They showed 
that the light plane has a definite place for 
that type of work—that due to their low 
cost and ease of flying, twenty of them could 
be used for the first cost of one customary 
observation job, and will work in openings 
far too small for more conventional military 
ships. During the Tennessee games, twelve 
Cub Trainers were used with two-way radio 
for artillery spotting and other observation 


work.—HERMAN MYERS. 
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Blackwell, Oklahoma 


Local Instructor to Marry 


Our summer program got under way the 


latter part ot June with ten students all 


raring’ to fly 


Mrs. Veda Mauk, the Aijrport’s “Lady 
bird”, recently made a trip to Alliance, Ohio, 
to take delivery on a new Taylorcraft This 
was Mrs. Mauk’'s twenty-second trip to the 


believe this is A 


factory We 


women's cross-country 


laylorcrate 


record for 


lohn ¢ Myers, our instructor, has received 
special permission from the Matrimonial Bu 
reau to make a non-stop dual flight with a 
beautiful student We all wish the happy 


couple good fiving weather 


Walter D. Mauk, president of the Northern 


Oklahoma Flying Service recently returned 
a trip to the East which included sev 
W ashington Mr Mauk 


Taylorcraft covered the 


Blackwell 


trom 
eral days in reports 
that his new De Luxe 


\ ashington and 


fly ing time 


distance between 


} thirteen hours 


il OWENS 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
New Administration Building Opened 


Cliff Maus Municipal Airport is now under 
going a face-lifting in the form of expansion 
of the landing held The CAA is providing 
$204,000 of an ultimate budeet of $820,000 


Contractors ire clearing and grading 200 


acres for new runways that will give the 


before the 


urport an estimated 425 = acres 
project is completed Ac least two new run 
ways will be added, one a 4,500-footer, cast 
ind west 

The new administration building, erected 
at a cost of $10,000, was recently opened, and 
the new control tower has begun operations 
since our last news letter 


Improvement ind transformation of the 


old, ramshackle administration building, 


where passengers often suffered the incon 
venience of dilapidated facilities, is a tribute 
to far-sighted city ofhcials Cliff Maus has 
grown 1,000 per cent since the old structure 


was erected, and the new building, while not 


everything expected in the proposed CAA pro 


gram, is still a vast and much needed improve 
ment over what we have had in the past. 
The fifth CPT program has gotten under 


way, lacking only two students of the max 


imum of 20 needed for the training But 


what cheered Contractor Rod More and Dean 


E. L. Harvin and Dr. Roy Q. Seale of Corpus 


Christi Junior College, is the fact that it is 
supposed to be one of two in the State to 
start the summer session We have it from 


Rod More that the only other institution hold 


ing a summer CPTP session is the University 
ot Texas 

The naval air station here, which already 
has cost Uncle Sam $45,000,000, had its first 
tatality in the flight training program re 


cently when Ensign Lee Schudde of Houston, 
naval reserve officer and instructor, was killed 
held 


Utah, who was in 


in a crackup at an auxiliary Cadet 


Donald 


the training plane with Schudde, was seriously 


Lesher of Ogden, 


injured The NAS had 15,000 flying hours 
to its credit when Schudde and Lesher crashed. 
The first class of cadets at the NAS will 


months 
4,000 


complete training in September, 13 
after construction was started on the 


acre air training station 


BYRON B. BUZBEI 
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Dallas, Texas 
Civil Air Guard Active 


Major W. |} 


Dayton, Ohio, with a renewal of the contracts 


Long recently returned from 
under which he operates pilot training schools 


Worth, and a 


Love Field, for the United 


at Brady and Fort mechanics 
training school at 


States Army Air Service. 


Major Long said that preliminary work is 
already under way at the Terrell field where a 
$220,000 Royal Air Force training center 
will be constructed Major Long will build 


and operate this center under a contract with 


the British Government 
North 


Texas recently 


Employes on the pay roll ot Ameri 


can Aviation, Inc., of totaled 
2,713, according to a company announcement 
Ninety-five per cent of the workers are 


Texans, it was pointed out 


The company stated that its personnel 1s 
being expanded steadily day by day, and that 
even more rapid expansion is expected in the 
immediate future as final units of equipment 
are installed for detail parts manufacture. The 


Dallas NAA 


porting manufacturing 


plant is a completely self sup 


unit, rather than an 


airplane assembly plant 


The Dallas 


1s expected to 


County Commissioners’ Court 


complete the purchase of a 
Prairie for immediat 
Navy tor de 


auxiliary 


Grand 
United 


velopment as an air 


tract south of 


transfer to the States 
reserve base 


training field Naval representatives have de 


clined to describe development plans for the 
full, details of the 


military 


field in project being re 


garded as of 
Adjt 


an aviation 


importance 


Watt Page has announced that 
added to the 


Gen. ]. 
branch has been 


Texas home defense guard. 
Headquarters of the new unit will be at 
Major (€ 


unit. 


Dallas, with Joseph Sn_ ter heading 


t he new de tense 


The unit will be composed of volunteer 
private and commercial pilots, airplane owners 
and others with aeronautical, navigational and 


mechanical training, the adjutant general said 


points for the new defense 
Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Austin 


Tentative base 


branch include Houston 


San Antonio, El Paso and 


i heir primary flying training completed, 


aviation cadets left the naval re 
serve base at Hensley Field for the advanced 


Jacksonville, Fla., Capt. J. W. Pres 


operations othcer, 


Fred L. Richardson, 


Young, George Griggs and Welby 


four naval 


school at 
announced 

Walter G 
Williams 


ton, Jr 


They were 


Denison, Texas 
City to Get Airport Survey 


Many of the Gray Field fliers are preparing 


themselves for examinations for their private 
licenses. Amos Boyett and Garnett Howell 
recently made the trip to Dallas for their 
flight examinations, and returned with their 


licenses despite light cases of “inspectoritus”’. 
Wesley Barnhill, Sam David 


and Gerald Hill are also proud possessors of the 


Turner, Lamb, 


coveted private tickets. 

Bill Fehmel, flight instructor, reports renewed 
interest in flying and has accepted a number of 
Howell is continuing 


new students Garnett 


his advanced training under Bill Fehmel and 


hopes to be able to take his exams for a 


commercial ticket in the next few weeks. 


Acquisition of a 65 h.p. Continental Cub 
Coupe brings up to three the number of train 
Fehmel for his 


Plans 


ing ships used by Instructor 


primary and advanced flight training 








for the purchase of a new 75 h.p. Lycoming 


Cub Cruiser are under way. 


Bill Fehmel and your correspondent flew 


over to the Municipal Airport at Sherman a 


short time ago and had a nice visit with 
Suddy Vehle, North Texas Distributor for 
the new Culver. In a demonstration hop the 


ship performed and handled beautifully 


“Uncle filled the 


(wind) Denison-Sherman to over 


Sammy Claus” really 


sock ot 
flowing with a $4,000,000 basic training flying 


school This project will be completed No 


vember Ist, and will provide training for 


around 450 flying cadets, over a period of ten 


weeks The work will entail the construc 


tion of 130 buildings, utilities, three hangars, 


runways and other facilities 


The Chamber of Commerce of Denison has 


been notified from Washington that the CAA 


is listing Denison and Sherman for. a survey 
for a proposed large airport to serve both 
cities Chis is the real “shot-in-the-arm” that 
aviation has been needing in this section of 
North Texas. 

Lieut. Yeager recently visited here with 


friends and relatives. 


Denison and Gray Field friends of “Pop” 
Bloss and family (now in Temple) and Cecil 
Pearce (now in Tacoma, Washington) wish 
them much success in their new locations 


ind happy landings! 


DR. CLAUD E. CRAWFORD. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Ed Ritchey to Operate New School 


work has begun on the feld at the 


Actual 


Municipal with the concrete resur 


Airport 


and enlargement 


facing of a 200-foot ramp 

of the hangars. The Terminal will be en 
larged to take care of fast-growing needs, 
with a wing added on each side and the 


coffee shop increased in size to take care of 


the many daily visitors. Manager Fuller has 
employed an additional secretary, Miss Rose 
McCoy. Miss McCoy attended NTAC and 


Texas State College, and also holds a private 
pilot’s license 

Mrs. Les Bowman and daughter Larnie are 
Washington, Idaho and Cal 
Worth 


Aviation School, reports delivery on the fol 


vacationing in 
fornia. Les, the owner of the Fort 
lowing Iwo Interstates and a Stinson Voy 
( lift Hyde ot Houston; 
And another 
Worth 


have the 


eger to Mr a Voyager 
to Newt Badgett of Shreveport 
Voyager has been added to the Fort 
School. The 


Texas Distributorship for Learadio. 


Aviation Bowmans 


Formal award of a contract to Ed. Ritchey 
for a Primary school at Vernon for the train 
ing of pilots for the U. S. Army Air Corp 
recently was announced by the War Depart 
ment. The school will receive its first class 


of 56 students October 1, and by January | 


1S expected to be training 200 fliers Courses 
ire 10 weeks in duration, after which the suc 
cessful cadets move on into basic work. 

N. B. Ison, senior air carrier inspector of 


the CAA in Fort Worth for the past four 


years, will be director of the new school. 


Ed will spend much of his time in Vernon, 
Ritchey 


business he established 


but will continue to operate the 


Flying Service here, a 
14 years ago. 
“Frenchy”, of Frenchy's Aircraft Engin 
with two classes 
Cecil McClure, 
Field, is assisting When 


inquired 


Service, reports “full shop”, 


of 20 students each daily 


Hicks 


about a 


tormerly of 
asked 


Just what is a 


vacation, Frenchy 


vacation?” 


MARGARET EWING 
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Gainesville, Texas 
New Flying Clubs Being Formed 


Well, we're off with another new class at 
the controls; and from the progress they are 
making some records are bound to be broken. 
At present the students are all in stage “C”’ 
and include: Jessie Harris, Ray Wilde, Thomas 
Weinsapfel, Van Gene Kaden, Morris Rober- 
son, A. L. Scoggins, Paul Linn, JIr., James 
Dodson, Harry Elkins, and C. M. Leach. 

The Victor Flying Service has added a 
new Aeronca 65 Trainer to the service, mak- 
ing a total of four planes at the disposal ot 
the students. 

Mr. Aubrey Lawrence has just received his 
Commercial He will soon try for his In- 
structor’s rating Lemoin Keltner and Dean 
Copeland have qualified for their 2S ratings. 

James Whaley, CPT student, has purchased 
2 Taylorcraft There are three new clubs 
being formed by local men and former CPT 


RAYMON MANNSCHRECK. 


students 


Houston, Texas 


Gulf Coast Fiying Club Adds Ship 
New Student Training Facilities 


Lieutenant Sunny Nold, the bane of the 
boll weevils, has been called for active duty, 
leaving the dusting job to Tom Ewing—and 
Tom is giving “em “what it takes”. 

Bob Nesmith, Sportsman’s Field, is doing a 

of good for himself and a number of 
umateur photographers by flying them around 
for air shots 

Gulf Coast Flying Club (sponsored by the 


Houston Jaycees) has ordered a second trainer, 


bringing their total up to four—and these 
ships are really kept in the air by the members. 

C. M. Wheeler, president of the El Campo 
Field, is going to bring the Club (8 local 
pilots) to Houston to boast about their new 
drainage system. Of course that is of no 
interest to dry Houstonians. 

C. C. Bohney is up for his private license. 
He likes to “wring ‘em out”. So do J. A. 
Riley and Olin Caulter. Wallace Davis is 
going to shoot for his private license, too. 

The B-19 had better call the control tower 
before coming in to Municipal because they 
are pouring some concrete runways and they 


“just ain’t dry” yet. 


—TONY HAGMANN. 


Municipal Airport—Additional new facili- 
ties for the handling of student pilots have 
just been completed at Air Activities CAA 
government-approved flying school. A new 
one-story metal building has been erected into 
which the old offices of Air Activities have 
been moved. The pilots now have a luxurious 
lounge room and class room at their disposal 
in the new building. 

The spring primary and secondary CPT 
courses have been completed and 15 student 
pilots received their private licenses. Several 
of these students are now enrolled in the 
summer advanced class. They are: Ed Brown, 
Kenneth McLaughlin, Arthur Lawler, Estil 
McBride, Clarence Robb, Jackson Smith, Car- 
roll Schwartz, Ernest Nicolai, Jr., and Willard 
Wittmer. 

Other students are continuing their flying 
in various ways. Phil Jander is now a bom- 
bardier cadet stationed at Barksdale Field, 
Louisiana. Six of the advanced students, Har- 
ris Hammersmith, Martin Collis, Stanley 
Fierstein, Jack Rollins, Dick Shill, and Mau- 


rice Westerfield have joined the Navy for a 
flying career. 

Several students in the new classes are 
ready to solo despite bad weather hindrance. 
We are proud of our largest class in instrument 
flying to date, including Max Leon, Don 
Barnard, Bill King, Aubrey Lockey, Don 
Odem, Frank Hover, Bob Hunt, and Sidney 
Young. These students are under the able 
supervision of David Watson who has logged 
3,100 flying hours to his credit. 

Twelve students have enrolled in the CPT 
Cross-Country course this summer. Aubrey 
Lockey and Forrest Copeland are instructing 
these students, using a 260 h. p. Stinson 
Reliant. This course is unusual in that stu- 
dents log observer time. Students enrolled 
are: Paul Buehner, Loring Cramer, Jr., James 
Cummings, Dennis Francis, Herbert Kuhn, 
Boyd Shinn, Jr., Terry A. Clark, Pat Fyffe, 
Jr., Robert Little, Jr., Robert Mancib, James 
Miller, and James Niday. 

JANE ARTUSY. 


Joplin, Missouri 
Nine CPT Students Soloed 


A class of 20 new Primary CPT students 
have started training, and 9 of the 20 have 
soloed. The new students are: Howard E. 
Hadley, Joe A. Malocsay, Louis L. Newman, 
Warren Stoddard and John A. Nicolson, of 
Miami, Oklahoma; Floyd H. Lyon, Jr., John 
R. Martin, Douglas B. Myers, Max A. Brown, 
James E. Durkin, Richard C. Evenson, and 
Lee A. McKee, of Joplin; William C. Myers, 
Jr., John B. Thompson and Lloyd G. Wood, 
of Webb City; Kenneth L. Smith and L. Earl 
Thomas, of Carl Junction; Walter J. Ko- 
nantz, Lamar; Herbert S$. Madaus, Seneca; and 
Parker O. Rogers of Carthage. 





The New Aerencas... 


BEST BUYS IN THEIR CLASS! 
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Students Brown, Konantz, Malocsay, Mar 
tin, Doug Myers, Nicolson, Smith, Thomas, 
and Wood have soloed thus far 

The J-5 Travelaire used in two Secondary 
courses here has been sold to Coffeyville Air 
ways Corporation, Coffeyville, Kansas 


Ratings and Certificates were earned by the 


following when Inspector Fred Mazzey was at 


our field recently Bill Fadler S rating; 
Mickey Spicer and Charles Belford, written 
Commercial; George Smith, A"’ part of 
his A & E license; and Sid Taylor, periodic 
endorsement of his Private license 

limmy Green has bought a 60 Cub to 
take the place of his 40 Dr. S. W Scorse 
has purchased a C-3 Aeronca 

H. G. Harper flew Dr Ellsworth Moody 
to Kansas City to catch an airliner; other 


Jimmy Harris and Jack Buz 
HARDING 


passengers were 


vard.—HELEN ] 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Airport to Be Tripled in Size 


Parachute strapped on securely, we float to 
SOUTHERN Fuicutr with Kansas City news of 
Ports and Plants With an 


$2,500,000 for rebuilding and enlarging the 


allocation of 


Fairfax Municipal Airport approved by Presi 
dent Roosevelt, work is beginning on tripling 
the size of the present field One of the 
chiet purposes for ecniarging the facilities is 
the servicing of North American Aviation’s 
bomber assembly plant now under construction 


on ground adjacent to the Kansas port 


TWA has offered to 


airplanes as part of 


Airlines relinquish 
one of its DC-3 sleeper 
which the airlines have been asked 


British 


for Stratoliner pilots became a debatable ques 


the pool 


to furnish to the Remuneration 


tion recently, so the arbitration board lit 
| 

erally took to the air to see just how these 

four-engined flying machines are operated 


Local Limelighters Miss Diane Rutherford 
Kansas City Chapter of the 
Convention in Albu 


flying for 


represented the 
Ninety Nines at 
querque, N. M Joe Boyle, 
Beech Aircraft, carried his rabbit’s foot while 


co-piloting the other day, and walked away 


their 


from a forced landing loe Jacobson, head 
of the flying school at the Municipal air 
terminal which bears his mame, is a second 


lieutenant in the Air Corps reserve and is 
momentarily expecting to report tor duty at 
the advanced training base, San Angelo, Texas 

Second Lieut. Paul Fonda, technician at 


KMBC, has Mater 
California Mrs. Rex 


radio station reported to 
Field, Sacramento, 
Aber returned to the city from her present 


home in Los Angeles to attend the board 
meeting of the WNAA, at which Mrs. J. W 
Dumont, vice president of the Denver Unit, 


was also in attendance I wenty five local 


pilots were cleared through the office of the 
Clayton Knight committee for service in Ca 
nadian or British air forces during the month 
of June other Kansas citizens are laying 
groundwork for a unit of the civil air guard 
which is to be an organization of both men 
and women private fliers who could be mobil- 
ized quickly for any non-combative work in 
civilian defense 

Robert Olds, com- 


mander of the air corps ferrying command, 


Women in Aviation: Col 


has sent a call for women pilots to ferry war 
planes across the continent A letter was re- 
ceived by Miss Marion Newell, National Pres- 
ident of the WNAA, requesting that all Units 
throughout the States compile a list of their 


members who have 200 hours’ experience and 
who could devote their entire time, if called 
upon to do so, to act as pilots or co-pilots 


~MARION MELCHER 
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Lafayette, Louisiana 
Summer CPT Course Started 


The Lafayette Flying School is progressing 
nicely with the new CPT course. Those who 
will take the training at Southwestern Louisi 
ana Institute this summer include: T. M. Babin, 
R. J]. Foreman, E. J]. Gossen, E. H. McGarr, 
Ww T. McInnis, G. K. P. Munson, D. R. 
Robertson, FE. A. Stebbins, C. M. Stroud, T. H 
Thibodeaux, E. A. Thistlewaite, S. E. Tipton, 
F. E. Begnaus, D. R. Domingue, G. A. De- 
Jean, € J. Sellers, V. I O'Donnell, A. M. 
Pollingue, T. J. Staffard, J. H. Tipping. Those 
as auditors are O. L. Braud, G. I 
Taylor, Jr. 


chosen 
Broussard, Jr., and John 

A new instructor has checked in at Lafayette 
Flying School—< F. Hanna, of New York 
City. We are glad to welcome “Chuck” and 
Mrs. Hanna to our city 

Major Ellis and Capt. Smart from Camp 
looked over the 
Maneuvers, which will be 


Beauregard facilities at the 


airport for Army 


held in September. 


Best wishes to F. H. Foreman and his new 


bride, the former Lucile Langlinais. The 


place recently in Youngsville 
Felix is chief flight 


Flyine School and a member of the 


wedding took 
instructor for the La 
fayette 
122nd Orleans. 


Observation Squadron, New 


Leo Gros flew to Patterson to make flight 
checks of several CPT students; also he visited 
the New Orleans Airport 

Geo. E. Nelson of Los Angeles, California, 
co-pilot to Monty Sharp of Superior Oil, is 
making his home in Lake Charles. 


MRS. BILL MOORES 


Lawton, Oklahoma 
Fiying Service Adds New Ship 


Airport—A number of students have 
soloed the past Walter 
Hutchins, Hardy Kimbriel, Lt. James Cantey, 
Lt. Bill Ellis, Capt. John Palmer, Don Wilkin 
son, Paul Hoffer, Lt. 


others. 


Swain 


month, including 


Eugene Laurent, and 


Another 50 hp. Cub Trainer has been added 
to the Swain Flying Service 


Young and old alike are becoming more 


air minded every day. The H. M. Binning 
family spend a lot of time at the airport since 
Harlow and Warcen are taking instruction 
Another son, Bud, is in the CPT program at 
the Municipal. Graydon Miller, Jr., has 
convinced his dad ond is going to take flying 
lessons. We might add that he is very happy 


over the prospect of earning a pilot's license. 


Bruce Renick, 


the solo Stage. 


a rezular student, is nearing 


Municipal Airport—Flight training is well 
under way for summer students of the CPT 
William R. Ramsey, government in 
spector, said the Cameron College Class was 
one of the first to complete 
enrollment and meet all requirements necessary 
to begin flight training. Six outside students 
are enrolled: Sgt. C. J. Fette, John Merchant, 
Carl Ashline, Dorothea Walker, and Johnny 


Sadler and Judy Sapp from Swain Airport 


program. 


in his district 


Mr. and Mrs. Duane Huscher were among 
those going on the air tour. A number of the 
ships stopped at Lawton, the last stop on the 
trip. 

Joe Reed, Jr., 
recently. He is an instructor in the Army 
School at Yukon, Oklahoma. 

Chester Pennington is helping as instructor 


was home over the week-end 


cn the sunmmer program. 
Miss Dorothea Walker 
country trip recently. 


—MRS. THEODORE SWAIN. 


made her cross- 








Marshall, Texas 
Airport Manager Marries 


Miss Mary Drake of Dallas and V. G. Pro- 
venza of Commerce were married recently. Be- 
fore her marriage, Miss Drake was assistant 
manager of the Mustang Aviation School of 
Dallas. 


merce 


Mr. Provenza is manager of the Com- 


airport and the East Texas Flying 
Service. Mr. and Mrs. 


their home in Commerce. 


Barksdale Field Army 
Marshall in 


Provenza will make 


planes are now in- 


cluding their maneuvers. One 


plane was forced down at Scottsville, eight 


miles east of Marshall, on account of fuel 
trouble, and rain forced another ship down at 


Jefferson recently. 


Yours truly passed the draft examination 


but is now deferred on account of age. 


BILL AECHTERNACHT 


Mexia, Texas 
Nine Students Licensed 


The second class of CPT students has been 
completed with nine out of ten students get 
ting their private licenses. The new pilots are 
Messrs. Oats, Weedeman, Thompson, Wolver 
ton, Culwell, Beggs, Brown, Boyd, and Easter 


ling 

There is quite a lot of private flying going 
on since there is no CPT program this sum- 
mer. Vanita Roberts accompanied her father, 
R. R. Roberts, to Stamford, Texas, recently. 
Che Roberts also used their plane to vacation 
in Arkansas, Missouri and Tennessee 

Miss Marry Nann 
her CPT private license at 
Mexia, and it is 


Manning, who received 
Huntsville, is in 
understood that she will 
make here home here. 

Recent visitors include Roy Taylor, Ft 
Worth, and Bill Campbell of Dallas. 

R. R. Roberts is bringing in a new Aeronca 
tor his students who wish to fly wheel control 


VANITA ROBERTS. 


ships. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Wiley Post Airport to Be Improved 


Licensed women pilots of the Oklahoma City 
area recently organized a local chapter of the 
Ninety-Nines, 
Miss Una 
named chairman; Mrs. 


international feminine 
Oklahoma City, was 
Jim Clark, Oklahoma 
City, vice chairman; and Miss Marie Vater, 
Enid, Meetings will be 
held the first Sunday of cach month 


group 
Goodwin, 


secretary-treasurer. 


George A. Hales is the new owner and op 
erator of Southern Aviation, located at Muni 
cipal Airport, with Lee Armstrong as general 
manager. Mr. Hales’ company is equipped for 
giving private instruction and charter service, 


as well as Luscombe sales and service. 


H. D. Sanderson, Jim Clark and O. M 


Bounds, all popular veteran instructors, are 
tentative flight commanders at Cimmaron 
Field. 


John H. Burke, manager of the Wiley Post 
Airport for five years, has purchased the field 
from Curtiss-Wright Company of New York. 
Extensive improvements are being planned. 

Norman Powell and Cliff Giblett, instruc- 
Wiley Post Airport, have completed 
the advanced Cross-Country 


tors at 
Instructor's 
course. 

Will Rogers Field, army 
cently dedicated 
attendance. 

Two old members of the Oklahoma City 
Aviation Club dropped in at the last meeting. 


air base, was fre- 


with a large crowd in 
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They were Lt. Benjamin Turner, now in the 
U. S. Navy, stationed at New Orleans, and 
Lt. Chares Paxton, Navy flier station at Fair- 
fax Field, Kansas City, Kansas. Ed Traylor, 
president of the Club, invites anyone interested 
in aviation to attend these meetings. 

The eleventh annual State Air Tour, spon- 
sored by the Okahoma City Aviation Club, 
visited Enid, Alva, Weatherford, Clinton, 
Pampa, Amarillo, Mangum, Altus and Lawton. 
Forty-three planes made the tour over a 660 
mile route—an estimated total of 28,380 miles 
flown by the Club in the two days’ flight. 
Keep ’Em Flying. 


MRS. B. D. SPONHALTZ. 


Paris, Texas 
Summer CPT Schedule Going Strong 


The summer session of the Paris Junior 
College CPT program is going great guns with 
yours truly being awakened by the old alarm 
clock every morning at 4 a. m. to meet the 
first flight schedule at five o'clock. Summer 
class students include: Dean Aikin, Ben Bauer, 
Charles Bauer, Gary Brown, John D. Brown, 
Aubrey Hogue, John Ingram, Joe Norwood, 
Jack Sharpe and Eugene Wilkins. 

Joe Griffith, our flying banker, is quite a 
familiar sight at all airports in Texas and sur 
rounding States with his Rearwin Cloudster, 
as is Henry Ayres, local department store 
owner, who flys his Rearwin Skyranger on 
frequent buying trips into other States. 

Paris Flying Club members are in the air 
every day and three or four of them are just 
a tew hours away trom their private tickets 
The two girl members of this club, Mary Jo 
Mayse and Lorrie Kinney, are outdistancing 
their fellow members in flying time and wil! 
probably beat many of the male members to 
the wire for their certificates. 

Two local pilots, Pat Martin and James 


Castleman, are now with Dallas Aviation 
School instructing the new group of English 
Horace Wheelcr, former PFS 
employe who got his Commercial about three 


pilots there. 


months ago, is now instructing a CPT class 
in Huntsville. 

Probably the most enthusiastic “flyer” on 
the field here is young “Jim” Damron, two 
year-old son of the “boss”. He made his first 
“cross-country” to St. Louis and back when 
he was six months old, and since then has 
been piling up “time’’ on other trips as well 
as local flying. 

Mrs. Lloyd Damron, wife of the PFS owner, 
is back from a month's vacation in California 
and once more is building up her time towards 
her private license. But she says it’s tough 
having to sit around and wait for a chance 
to catch the airplane not busy. 

Commerce has a fine bunch of boys and it 
is really a pleasure to fly into the field and do 
a little hangar flying with them. We are look 
ing forward to cross-country time when we 
can make our Commerce stop. 


SAM E. BURNS, JR. 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Soaring Club Organized 


Dale Stanley, well known on the West Coast 
and in Texas as a top ranking maintenance 
man familiar with all types of airplanes, has 
joined Southwest Airways, Inc., to take charge 
of their maintenance and overhaul shop at 
Sky Harbor Airport, Phoenix. He brings to 
this job over fourteen years of experience in 
aviation. 

Arizona’s first gliding and soaring club, to 
be known as “The Southwest Soaring Club”, 
has been organized in Phoenix by Lewin B. 
Barringer, holder of several soaring records 
and author of “Flight Without Power”, the 
standard textbook on motorless flight. Mem- 





bership has been limited to fifteen. Officers 
include: Lewin B. Barringer, president; C. 
Fred Riggins, vice president; Roy M. Taylor, 
secretary-treasurer. A Frankfort two-place, 
high performance sailplane has been ordered 
and the ship will be housed at Thunderbird 
Field and flown on week-ends when there is 
no Army primary flight training. 


LEWIN B. BARRINGER. 


San Angelo, Texas 
Airport Improvements Progressing 
Rapidly 


The Municipal Airport is now under the 
management of Mr. Ernst Ruffini, who owns 
five ships—three Aeroncas and two Wacos. 
The former manager of the airport, Mr. Frank 
L. Jones, is now mapping in Lubbock, while 
Mrs. Jones is to remain in San Angelo for a 
while. 

Miss Geneva Eckerman is the new secretary 
at the port. Eddie Williamson, Bob McKissisk, 
and W. B. Briley, Jr., are still working at the 
field. And Don Thompson and E. Y. Murphy 
are trying their best to teach more students 
to fly. 

The new Municipal Airport is well under 
way. The runways have been cleared of brush 
and are practically ready for hard surfacing 
One hundred and fifty men working in two 
shifts are making rapid progress. 

One of our prominent fliers in the Concho 
Valley Club was called to join Uncle Sam's 
army recently and another member, Hilliard 
Rowe, put out to sea in the navy. Good luck 
to you, boys! 

New solo students are: Clinton Behrens, 
Cub Cruiser Flying Club member, and Milliard 
Jones and G. H. Pitts, members of the Red 
Rooster Flying Club. (And don’t think those 
solo cokes didn’t taste good this hot weather.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Gay Copeland were host and 
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Edited by HOWARD MINGOS 


This edition is larger and more important than ever before 


$5 200 Postpaid in U. S. A. and Canada. Elsewhere $6.00 


Read in these hundreds of pages the current story of our “all-out” air defense program. 


11 chapters covering all phases of aviation in the United States—Maps 
Statistics and Reference Tables 





DIRECTORY OF MANUFACTURERS 


From your own book seller or the publishers— 


AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA, INC. 


COMPLETE INDEX 


LIMITED EDITION! 


for 1941 


New York, N. Y. 
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wait until th at time, however come to San 
Antonio and get acquainted 
LORRY |! MOSER 
Sherman, Texas 
Defense Guard Reviewed 
Almost every week several of the Army 
higher up fly in here to inspect the work 
new basic training field north of Sher 
mar It is amazing how fast thes Army 
helds spring up after work is started. Al 
thoug! ict il construction has only been 


der way tor several weeks, the training of 
ibout 400 cadets will start in October 
It seems that people just can’t get used to 
he fact that the Culver Cadet I recently pur 
not a P-40. After every flight over 
ire phone calls and personal visits 
he field to see about that “fast job”. Hav 
ing just been appointed ¢ ulver Dealer in North 


, 
pretty busy demonstrating the 


plane to everyone 

The most excitement of the year took place 
A tly whe e Texas Defense Guard, over 
four hundred strong and with about 20 air 
planes of the Air Corps Detachment, con 
verged on the Municipal Airport for inspec 
mn The event drew a crowd of about 7,500 
peopl Major John Nall of Sherman, and 
Major Joseph Schneider of Dallas were among 

sc on tne reviewing stand to watch 1 
parkling exhibition of drills Jimmy Mar 
hall, Shorty Gilmore, A be Miles and Wi rtha n 
Williams flew in about the middle of every 
thing and put on a brilliant exhibition of 
f it fl ng and acrobatics with the five 
Culver that were n the field 


Our latest enthusiasts are Tom Blanton, Dr 


I ¢ Bates, Tommy Thompson, Raymond 

Count und jim Carter As summer pro 
esses, with our new airport manager, Mr 

B. D. Pickle, in charge we are expecting big 


ings around here Drop in and visit us; 


j 1 ' 
u'll be welcomed wit true Southern hospi 


tality BUDDY VEHLI 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


Many New Students in Training 
Joy Flying Club Growing Fast 


Joe Messina, Ed Warren, John Cunninghar 
Elmer Lane, and Bob Erne 
ire Dusy wit the followng new primary stu 
Wingo, Stewart Jenkins, Joc 
Chadbourne, Henry Sanders, 
Jason Sanders, James Dixon, W il 

Avyimer Wyche, Charles White, 
Barron Johns, Toby Adir, 


liam | Craig 


William Comeeys, 


Leon Johnson, Paul Long, Justin Darsey, Tru 
man Johnson, Kenneth Whitley, James 
Brewer, ( lavt mn Harrell, \ illiam Phillips, 


Woodrow Pirtle, Ben O'Neal, John Houston, 
Llevd DeMoss, John Viers, Albert Hughes 


Richard Ferchavod, and William Irby 


Elmer Lane and Bob Erne are also teaching 
econdary students Dean Schmitter, Otis Me 
Henry Smith, Henry White, Wesley 

(seor ge Head, Williams, 
Alexander, Jack Deen, Dudley Beene 
Turner, Frank 
Witcher, William 
Thompson, Kenneth Wilson, 
James Hammett Todd P. Speer, James Sparks, 
Fred Watkins, Raymond Weinstein, 
Kirkland, with Newt 


| 1 
f the work 


(_rery | 
W hitheld 
William 
Allen Beaird, 
Marvin Crausby, 


Ellis, Hilton 


Sartor 
Sydney Greet 


Charles 


| 
Staniey 


Badeett also doing some 


Adrian Cason, Jere Overdyke, Ollie Day, 
Bill Rogers, Bob Magers, Bob Lewis, Robert 
Malcolm Hunt, 


Courtney, Warren Bourdier, and 


Murphy, Robinson, Carrol 


Thomas 


Gladney are being given a cross-coun 











Art Wintheiser (right), operator of the Big 
Spring Municipal Airport, Big Spring, Texas, 
recently demonstrated the Ercoupe to his 
brother, Ed, a salesman from Minneapolis, 
shown here with Art. Wintheiser is West 
Texas Ercoupe dealer and one of the largest 
flight training operators in the Southwest 





try course on a Stinson by Cotton Jeter und 
Bob Emery 
Bill Rogers, Red 


completed the student-instructors’ 


Oillie Day 


course 


Hunt, and 


Margaret Chamberlain is the newest attrac 


tive addition to the airport lobby Sam 


litone, assistant manager, has been vacation 
, 
ing in Chicago 


MARJORIE HARDMAN 


Joy Airport—I. C. West and R. E. King 
soloed the following 
Curry, IJr., A. F. Bonugli, Robert Savers 
James Justis, Ralph Shelton, Raymon E. Ma 
son, Phlip Dunham, Ross E. Voyles, Joe Bar 
ber, Donald Sehlater, F. M. Gowen, Maolon« 
Murphy, ] 
B. Gaiennie, Joe Elder, James ( Land, Wil 
liam H. Ford, O. A. Hope, Charles Cypert, 
Robert Mahoney, Asa Willis, Irving Wacker, 
Philip Clark, R. C. Wren, Meyer, 
Sam Harper, Jr., and Billy Payne. 


students in July A! 


Piper, Jr., Sam Baxter, Tommy 


Henry 


New members in the Joy Flying Club are 
N. J. Blanchard, Sam Pratt, Frank Topolcany, 
John J. Blankinship, W. O. Williamson, 


Charles Harman, Bert Harper, Vern L. King, 


Leon Thornton, Bill Haymes, Royce Martin 
Jack Haymes, James Lanfranc, Samuel Moore, 
William Reed, Mrs. ] A. Rudge, Dyke 


Leabo, Ray Underwood, J]. H. Lowery, 
Thomas, B. H. Ellison, Ir., ¢ W 
Richard Bond, W. J]. 
De Priest, Curtis Edgard, |. 
ton Schmolcke, Sedric Wilson, B. E. Karnes, 
Denson Rumby, J. A. Hern 
don, A. F. Akin, John Cambell, Guy Good 
win, Jr., Albert Kruer, R. B 
J. D. Grounds 
now past the 200 mark 

Cc. W. Hobson, Ir., of 
ceived his 2-S rating . A new Cub Trainer 
urport Bob King 


Acronca Chief and is working 


Frank 
Hicks, 
Adams, ¢ S. Lee, Dr 
R. Caverly, Met 


Peninger, Elizy 


( olquitt, and 


Membership of the Club is 


Alexandria, has re 


has been added to the 
has bought an 
for his instrument rating. 


HAZEL MORTON 


Terrell, Texas 
R.A.F. Base Holds the Spotlight 


Construction work on the huge British RAI 
training base here has overshadowed private 
flying. In fact, it has chased this city’s bird 
Terrell Flying Club irport in 
Since the RAI 


base here is the only one of its kind in the 


men off the 


search of a new landing field 


Southwest—one of six in the entire United 
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States—Terrell is breaking into aviation .ew: 
on an international scale. 

Major W. F. (Bill) Long, operator of Dallas 
Aviation School and U. S. Army Air Corps 
bases at Brady and Hicks Field, has the con- 
tract to trcin the British fledglings. L. H. 
Lucky resigned a position with Braniff Air- 
ways to assume directorship of the base here. 

When the August 18th deadline rolls around, 
Lucky expects to have 200 young men of 
Great Britain at the Terrell base. They will 
fly Stearman 225’s and North American 
trainers of the AT-6A type. The RAF center 
will occupy 526 acres, one mile south otf 
Terrell, including the piece of land formerly 
used by the local flying club. Building im 
provements will amount to approximately 
$260,000. 

With the coming of the RAF, Doug Pettitt, 
who taught Terrellites to fly, accepted a CPI 
spot at Southwestern University, Georgetown. 
His Cub 50 was purchased by Evans Lewis, 
who will operate it from a field a few miles 
south of this city. Still here is the 1940 
Taylorcraft owned by Jack Bond and Dr. 
T. S. Howell. The latter, incidentally, holds 
1 private certificate now and recently hopped 
to Galveston and back 

In line with the importance of the coming 
dedication of the British RAF training base, 
August 18th, The Terrell Daily Tribune will 
issue a special edition covering this colorful 
event Every effort is bein made to put out 
un edition that will be a distinct credit to 
both the preparedness program and the aero 
nautical industry. Copies of this dedication 
issue will be mailed in special wrappers to 
many concerns and individuals engaged in the 
aviation defense program Also, the Tribun 


will mail at its own expense for each RAI 


boy in training here, 10 copies to his friends 


NETHAW AY 


and relatives in England.— 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Municipal Airport Has Good Year 


Commercial Airport—Tulsa acquired its 
third flying center recently, when Harvey O 
Young disclosed that his Tulsa Aviation Serv 
ice had opened its own field, located six and 
one-half miles east of Harvard Avenue and 
one-half mile south of U. S. Highway 66 
The field and its facilities, according to 
Young, will be for the prviate pilot and for 
1¢ TAS’ instruction service A new CPT 
program has started with ten students: Rob 
rt D. Blicher, Robert C. Campbell, William 
R. Coulson, John R. Curfman, Jack M. Em 
erson, Earle Jennings, Jack Mitchell, Harold 
Donald N 
Stanfield Fred Green and Herb Pershing are 
instructing for TAS 


' ' 
The instructor you always see with a flock 


I Perdue, Vernon Sears, and 


»f women around him is Harley H. Samuels 
from Coffeyville, Kansas. He is the new 
instructor for the Women’s Air Corps at the 
Spartan School, replacing Russell Frenczi who 
is now training for instruction in the British 
training detachment. The club continues 
growing, having placed 13 new members in 
the air corps reserve to await flying lessons. 
Latest to solo are Evadene Cook and Edith 
Zavitz 

Lieut. S. M. Story has started a new avia 
tion school at the Commercial Arport under 
the name of “Oklahoma Flyers Association”. 
Instructors for the school are George E. 
Goodhead and B. H. Doler. To date they 
have 32 students and six planes 

Recently soloed by Instructor Art Lawson 
of the Aero Training Service at Commercial 
are: E. M. Kelly and Earl Maggard. Claude 
R. Wentworth, also with the ATS, received 


his private license. 
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A mw member in the East Central Okla 
homa Chapter of the Ninety-Nines is Veda 
Lee Mauk Bartlesville, OXlahoma. Margaret 
Ann Hamiiton is chairman of the chapter. 


—JONNIE LAIRMORE. 


Municipal Airport Financially and in 
trafhe records, th: year ending June 30, 1941, 
was the best in the history of the <irport. 

During the year more than 380,000 persons 
landed and :ook off in approximately 187,000 
airplanes. And during 13 years of operation 
more than 1,600,000 persons have landed and 
taken off in some 420,000 planes without a 
major injury tu a passenger or person. These 
figures include all airlines, training schools and 
itincrant ships. With approximately 300 land 
ings and 300 take-offs each day, Municipal 
Airport is one of the busiest airports in the 
Nation. 

The major portion of the east section of 
the airport which is now undergoing con 
struction has never been used for any activity, 
and so this construction is causing very little 
interference with trafic, and the airport even 
during this construction period can handle 
twice the present trafhic without being over 
crowded in any respect. When the construc 
tion is completed, Tulsa Municipal Airport 
will be capable of handling five times the pres 
ent trafic, and will consist of 1,084 acres 
with 6 concrete runways each 150 feet in 
width. 

Our temporary control tower will soon be 
in operation, and will add to the efficiency and 
give added safety measures in trathc con 
trol. For the present the tower will be operated 
only during the busy hours of the day and 
night. C. P. Talpo, Chief of the U. S. Air 
ways Trafic Control at Fort Worth, recently 
spent several days on this airport and com 
mended us for the very efficient manner in 
which we are controlling our trafhe. 

With the new National Guard Hangar 
which will be completed within the next 60 
days, and probably one other large hangar on 
this airport, we will have ample storage facili 
ties for all itinerant ships tor some time to 
come. 

The unusual thing about Tulsa’s Municipal 
Airport is that we have shown an operating 
profit since the inception in 1928, and it is 
probably the only Municipal Airport in the 
entire country that can show a substantial 
operating profit. Our operating profit this 
year will undoubtedly be increased considerably 


SHORT, JR 


over the past year.—C. W. 


Tyler, Texas 
Fifth CAA Class Starts Training 


Looks like congratulations are in order this 
month for: Mr. O. C. Palmer, airport manager 
since the beginning of the Tyler Airport ten 
years ago, who has succeeded Capt. Miller as 
general manager of Cadet Field at ¢ ollege Sta 
tion. . . . Eddie Horton, for the attractive 
little blonde he’s been introducing as Mrs 
Horton. Lafayette Wofford on receiving 
his commercial pilot’s certificate last week, 
and who probably will be an instructor by the 
time this goes to press Eddie Pruitt, who 
just passed his Army instructor's rating at 
. . Paul Watts, who is expected to 
. . Lloyd Graham, local 


Corsicana. 
have his rating soon. 
talent, who has been instructing at Grand 
Prairie for several months and has _ been 
awarded his Army instructor's rating. 

Our new airport manager, Lofton Stelter, 
with pilots Welch, Patterson and Conroe, have 
purchased a Cub from Russ Finefrock and are 
working diligently toward that license. 

The three Taylor brothers are again hangar 
ing their Luscombe with us. 








The fifth class of CAA students have be 
gun training. With the graduation of the 
last class, two more young ladies have been 
added to the rapidly growing list of women 
pilots here. They are Miss Lyle Rose Hanker- 
son and Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Brown’s husband 
received his license in the third CPT class here. 
This brings the total up to about 15. girls 
who have received training at the Finefrock 
Flying School. Miss Lillian Sutton is a new 
student; also, Miss Mickey Carmichael has 
enrolled. Russ has added a new 65 Cub to 
his steadily growing fleet. 

There’s every reason to believe we're going 
to have a bigger and better airport to operate 


ELSIE GIPSON 


trom soon 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


New Flight Dispatch Office at Port 


The summer CPT classes have started and 
everyone is being kept busy checking planes, 
teaching students, keeping records, etc. The 
primary students are: J. D. Beakley, Thomas 
Walker, Mac Norwood, Milton Davis, Bob 
Pace, Malcolm Lider, Davis Gomillion, R. T. 
David Otto, Richard Mercer, Bill 
Little, Frank Rusk, John Bell, Bill Price, Jack 
Robbins, Frank Harvey, Alan Norwood, Lin 
ton Estes, Clyde Hathaway, Charles Manou 
shagian, Fred McPherson, Cecil Monoghan, 
Edwin McKinney, John Estes, Bill Martin. 
Jack Estes, Ed Norman, Jesse Goodwin, and 


Bout well, 


John Green. 

Students in the Secondary flying classes are 
Orville Pierce, Bill Kotch, Edwin Duncan. 
Ernest Sanford, Cy Baum, Theodore O’Rear. 
Bob Jarrell, James Kind, Bill McBroom. ¢ laude 
Bridges, Weldon Cherry, Richard Hill, Doyle 
Monoghan, Lev Hudspeth, Calvin Owens, Oral 
Jones, Jr., John Rundell, Houston Maupin, 
Weldon Clark, and Bobby Burns 

Students in the Cross-Country Course are 
Lee Hall, James Hull, Bob Scheurer. Jack 
Cox, Selwyn Johnson, Carl Greenwood, John 
Russell, W. B. Lyle, Leon Rogers, Jack San 
ford, Harry Thompson, and Dick Williamson 
in the first class, and Delbert Booth, Alvin 
Woodley, Albert Owen, Joe Moody. Clifford 
Clack, Karl Mulligan, T. J. Rowland, Harry 
Farmer, Charles Staley, Jack Allen, Earl Carey. 
and Rayburn Milner in the second class. Two 
350 hp. and one 245 hp. Stinson Reliants have 
been purchased for this course, and all the ships 
are equipped with everything essential for 
night and instrument flying 

The airport has been growing, and along 
with it has come an increase in the number 
of instructors. Today's roster includes: Ralph 
Woods, John Merritt, Tony Ross, H. L. Carter, 
W. E. Bartlett, Hugh Jaynes, Ray Carter, 
W. M. Breed, Frank Tisdale, and Ed Silk. Silk 
learned to fly at the airport here, worked up to 
his instructor's rating, and is now teaching the 
non-college CPT school at Childress, Texas. 

Edwin G. Halbert, of Milwaukee, Wiscon 
sin, is the new ground school instructor. 

Instructors Tonv Ross, Raymond Reuss, and 
H. L. Carter went to Fort Worth recently and 
passed their tests for cross-country ratings 
, Instructor Jack Merritt returned from 
Oakland, California, the proud owner of his 
cross-country rating. 

Flight headquarters boasts a new flight dis 
patch office, and the checking in and out of 
airplanes is made much easier. Three guesses 
as to who is stationed there. That’s right; 
no other than the writer of this column! 

From “Psalms of a Flyer” comes our daily 
thought for all students: 

“Hear instructions and be wise, and refuse 
it not, thus wilt thou fly safely and length of 
days and life of peace shall be added unto 
thee."—INA RAYE BALLARD. 
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Denton, Texas—Al! forty Primary CPT 
tudents of the spring n at Floyd Flying 
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Correspondents who uve not yet 
sent in their photographs and informa 
tion about themselves for our “Meet 


Our ¢ orres pond: nis’ t arure are urged 
lo do so as soon as poss Al 


Ports or Catt Eprror. 


Outstanding New Aviation 
Defense Books 


COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PI- 
LOTS: New “Aeronautical Training’ 
fully covers new multiple choice exam- 


inations, with drift off course and al- 
ternate airport problems plotted and 
solution given. Commercial examina- 


tions are shown in separate section of 
the book. Navigation, Meteorology, Air- 


craft, Engines and CAR covered. Just 
published—-12th edition only $2.00 post- 
paid, or C.O.D. 


RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: 
by Charles A. Zweng, Instructor, U. S. 
Air Corps New 1941 Edition covering 
new important material. Written espe- 
cially to prepare the pilot for govern- 
ment examination for “instrument rat- 
ing.”” Radio-Telephone Permit included 
with Meteorology, Radio-Orientation, 
let-down, offcourse and alternate air- 
port problems. Only $4.00, postpaid. 
A & E. MECHANICS RATING: Ajr- 
plane and Engine Mechanics—Can you 
your written test? Send for new 
covering Airplanes, Engines 
and Mechanics’ Civil Air Regulations 
6 pages, fully illustrated, with com- 
plete sets of latest examination ques- 
tions. Only $3.00, postpaid or C. O. D. 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new quiz 
text covering the scope of the written 
examination for flight instructor rat- 
ing. Illustrated with pertinent dia- 
grams. $2.00, postpaid, or C.O.D. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR: A new book, 
prepares for government examinations 
on Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft, 
Engines and CAR. Why fail? Only 
$3.00 postpaid. 
NAVIGATION PLOTTER: (Dept. of 
Commerce type) is necessary for all 


pass 


quiz book 


problems involving drift, letdown and 
offcourse, including alternate airport 
problems. May be used when taking 


examination. Complete with large 
leatherette Navigation Note Book and 
instructions, only $4.00 postpaid. 


AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edi- 


tion) includes meteorology, $5.00 post- 
paid. 

SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGA- 
TION by P. V. H. Weems and E. A. 
Link. Jr. $3.00 postpaid 

DALTON MARK VII AIRCRAFT 
COMPUTER: With book of instruc- 
tion $7.50 


Order From 


Pan American Navigation Service 
Dept. SF 
1435 Flower St., Glendale, California 





Get Your 


Subscription 
| FREE 


Secure only one new |-year subscription 
to SOUTHERN FLIGHT at $2.00 and get 


4 free 9-months subscription for yourself .. 
OR 
Secure only one new 2-year subscription 


| at $3.00 and get a 13-months 
| subscription free. 


@ It’s EASY! Every month SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT is becoming more interesting, 
more informative, more widely read. 
Surely, you know at least one aviation 
enthusiast who should be reading this 
progressive, friendly magazine who 
hasn't yet become a regular subscriber 
Do this friend a good turn and benefit 
yourself by securing his order. 


already a subscriber, we 

your present subscription 
Or, if you prefer, we will pay you a 
liberal cash commission for each new 
cash subscription you send in. Write for 
details. Make spare time money by rep- 
resenting SOUTHERN FLIGHT regu- 
larly in your community. 


This free offer is for 
tions only. Your own 
renewals do not count. 
accompany order. 


If you are 
will extend 


new subscrip- 
subscription or 
And cash must 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
Dept. C P. O. Box 750 


Dallas, Texas 

















Three new technical reports are ready for 
listribution by the Technical Development 
Section, Civil Aeronautics Authority. These 
ports cover 

l The Development of an Improved Im 
pedance Measuring Box, by Henry I. Metz, 
Report No. 25, June, 1940 

2—Development o1 an Improved Crystal 
Exciter Unit, by C. H. Jackson, Report No 
26, July, 1940. 

}—The Effect of a High-Frequency Dis 


Direct-Current Corona from 
Marcus O’Day, Report No. 


turbance on the 
a Sharp Point, 4) 


27, August, 1940 


NOTICE FOR SALE 
OFFICE OF THE STATE ROAD 


DEPARTMENT 
Tallahassee, Florida 
July 15, 1941 
Sealed bids will be received at this 
office until 10:30 a. m. (E. S. T.) on 
the 2nd day of September, 1941, for the 
sale of one Stinson Aeroplane for cash 
Model SR 10 C—-License No. NC 21118 


where is and as is 
Airport for 


Serial No. 3-5842 
available at the Tallahasse« 


Inspection. 

STATE ROAD DEPT. OF FLORIDA 
Thos. A. Johnson, Chairman 

J. H. Dowling, State Highway Engineer 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


To assure receiving your copy of SOUTHERN 


FLIGHT regularly, please notify us immedi 
ately of any change in address 
if you hove not received your magazine 


regularly, we will appreciate hearing from 
you. We do not want you to miss a single 
copy 


Just @ penny postcard wil! do 
Thank you, 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT. 

















—INC.- 


GENE ROYER, Se’) 
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AIRPORT TERMINAL BLODG., meacnam ricco, FORT WORTH 
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Low Cost Financing 
Easy Terms — Quick Service 


Buy your plane — the AIRCREDIT way. A 
complete Aircraft Finance and Insurance service 
for Southwest flyers and operators. 
details or see your authorized aircraft dealer or 


Write for 
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National Defense demands more airplanes and 
pilots ready to fly. Thousands of new ships must 
be built and thousands of pilots trained. And 
what is equally important, we must keep the 
ships and pilots we have today flying every day. 

Keep ’Em Flying. That is a job right down 
our alley. And we, at Southwest Airmotive, are 
splendidly prepared to do it. Our equipment is 
modern, our stock of parts is mobilized, our per- 





sonnel is highly trained, our enthusiasm is at 


peak. We are eager and ready not only to “Keep 
‘Em Flying”, but to keep ’em flying SAFELY. 
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The standard Model DI7A BEECH 
CRAFT used by the U.S Antarctic 
Expedition was staked 

windswept e plains 
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From the 

scientific ad- 

visor to the 

U. S. Antarc- 

tic Expedition 
comes the report here- 
with on BEECHCRAFT 
performance in the south 
polar regions. As senior 
scientist and second in 
command of Byrd Expe- 
dition II, Doctor Poulter 
speaks with the authority 
of first-hand knowledge 
on matters relating to 
aerial exploration. His 
comments confirm the 
opinions expressed by 
other BEECHCRAFT own- 


ers all over the world. 
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BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION * 6409 EAST CENTRAL AVENUE * WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 











